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CONTRIBUTORS 


SINCE THE SPRING of 1938 Daniel Catton Rich has been 
Director of Fine Arts at the Art Institute of Chicago. He 
joined the Institute’s staff in 1927 as Editor of the Bulletin, 
became Assistant Curator of Paintings in 1929 and Associate 
Curator of Paintings and Sculpture two years later. He re- 
tained meanwhile the editorship of the Bulletin. He is respon- 
sible for many of the special catalogues issued by the Institute. 
And as the indefatigable assistant of the late Robert B. Harshe, 
Mr. Rich must share the honors which even now are bestowed 
on the two great loan exhibitions put on by the Art Institute 
for the Century of Progress Expositions seven and eight years 


ago. 
“He is the author of Seurat and the Evolution of La Grande 
Jatte, issued by the University of Chicago Press in 1935. He 
has written for several art magazines. For us he did an article 
on Anthony Angarola (November, 1932) and Perfection in 
Rotterdam (October, 1935), in which he discussed the new 
building of the Boijmans Museum and the exhibition of work 
by Vermeer and his contemporaries. 


THIS MONTH ANOTHER museum man writes for the Magazine. 
Richard Foster Howard has been Director of the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts since its building was completed in 1936 
at the time of the Centennial Exposition. As director of a city 
institution who has had signal success in making his museum 
count in the community’s, and the state’s, cultural life, Mr. 
Howard’s remarks about an aspect of a director’s work often 
taken for granted but frequently having a bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of his program, carry much weight. 


BACK IN 193] René d’Harnoncourt brought up from Mexico 
the first comprehensive exhibition of that country’s arts to be 
seen here. It traveled from coast to coast, thanks to a Car- 
negie grant, under the auspices of The American Federation 
of Arts. In 1934 Mr. d’Harnoncourt managed the series of 
radio programs called Art in America which were initiated 
by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and conducted, 
with the cooperation of several museums and NBC, again under 
the auspices of the Federation. Later he was instrumental 
in forming—or reforming—the art department of a progres- 
sive women’s college. But after that he returned to his com- 
pelling interest, primitive and popular arts, and accepted the 
job of managing the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the 
Interior Department. In that capacity he put on a display of 
Indian arts in the Federal Building at the 1939 San Francisco 
Fair which was acknowledged to be the best single exhibit 
there. It showed Mr. d’Harnoncourt’s understanding of the 
material and his ability for presenting it with taste and imagi- 
nation. That display undoubtedly led the Museum of Modern 
Art to invite him to put on the present exhibition. From all 
accounts it shows the same flare for effective installation on 
a larger scale. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 
discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE EDITORS. 


FORTHCOMING 


TO NO OTHER section of the American public will the collec- 
tions of the National Gallery of Art mean as much as to the 
painters and sculptors. Because artists bring more to works 
of art than most laymen and all but the rarest scholars, they 
are able to take more from them. After the new Gallery be- 
comes the property of the people on March 17, all of us will 
be doubly richer if our artists profit most, making contem- 
porary use of the teachings of the masters. 

On their part the Editors of the Magazine intend to explore 
the rich resources of the Gallery in many future issues. This 
will begin next month with articles stressing the broad signifi- 
cance of the institution; thereafter they will consider other 
aspects in somewhat greater detail. 

The March number will have Forbes Watson’s regular one- 
page article, this time entitled The Benefit of Great Art, and it 
will be accompanied by others expressing various points of 
view. We will devote a generous number of pages to a careful 
selection of Italian paintings showing the range of the Kress 
and Mellon collections. And we will also discuss in neces- 
sarily brief terms the installation techniques used at the 
Gallery. 

In April we will present a long, fully illustrated article by 
Charles de Tolnay of the Institute for Advanced Studies, Prince- 
ton, on the Flemish paintings in the Mellon collection. In | 
the same issue Dean Hudnut’s article on the architecture of the 
Gallery will appear. 


Other eminent authorities are now working on articles on 
several aspects of the collections. 

Neither issue will be devoted entirely to the Gallery. Articles 
by William Zorach (about his work), Edward Reed (about 
Harry Horner, the theatre designer), Philip Ainsworth Means 
(on ancient Andean material), and Geoffrey Baker (on the 
old Smithsonian building) will also be presented. 
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PHOTO BY COLTEN 
FIRST TIME IN WEBER’S 
ORK, FROM FEBRUARY 11 THROUGH MARCH 3 


MAX WEBER: WHITHER NOW? OIL. 40” x 60, ONE OF SEVENTY PAINTINGS TO BE SHOWN FOR THE 
ONE MAN EXHIBITION AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES, NEW Y 


THE GENTLE REMOVAL OF CHARITY 


Ze 


THE TIME HAS come to sing a different tune about 
our art. Positively it cannot be a wail. It must be trium- 
phantly advancing, for the world now needs the artist’s 
courage, his independence, his exuberance, his enlight- 
enment, and his dedication. Perhaps the tune will be 
new music unlike anything heard before. A ringing 
declaration of the artist’s assurance, it will be a battle 
ery. He will ask for nothing, winning the world by 
bestowing upon it the delights and gifts to which he 
alone holds the key. For suddenly, in this new hypo- 
thetical world to come he will discover that his is the 
role of enlightenment and pleasure, not that of the 
charity patient. The world can never repay him since 
with every generation the debt increases. So, gently, 
he will drop charity to the bottom of the well, that 
charity which, when involved with art, so divests itself 
of its divinity. For what is so mournful as a tattered 
artist in a rich man’s parlor? The rich man thinks he 
is the wealthy one. 

Who taught us that art is not enough in itself? The 
charitable, the virtuous, and the uplifting. For them 
it must have other meanings than its own to help those 
who cannot see. But the enjoyment of art is not virtuous 
any more than love is, no more charitable than truth, 
and certainly not as hybrid as uplift. 

We hope for a new world radically different from 
the one in which the artist now leads his uneven struggle, 
burdened as he is by hangers-on, by moaners, by snobs 
and “esthetic valets,” by all those who beg in the name 
of art but never rise to battle. As the storm approaches 
the make-believes will flee before it. But the artist, true 
to himself, will face it and, already knowing the an- 
swers, will ask himself many questions while abjuring 
the charity by which he once was cajoled. 

Is there no happy medium, he will ask, between flag- 


waving and wailing? No quiet enjoyment? No reason- 


‘able estimate? No fun? Is there nothing between ex- 


‘pensive past genius and present bargain-rate genius? 
Nothing between boosting and remorse? Nothing between 
over-price and a bowl of soup? Forever will the richly 
promoted bad sell better than the poorly promoted good? 
‘Then where, he will add, are our ‘vaunted discoverers? 


“| 
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Ten thousand dollars is paid for a chromo because 
it is painted amidst the corn. The barnyard is the temple 
of our esthetics. The hay is in the hair. The falling 
shacks wave in the breeze. The cute false fronts stretch 
endlessly. The biceps painters hold aloft the painted 
Steinbeck document. Tough guys. His questions continue. 

‘Has our art fallen into the wrong hands? Is it pro- 
testing its Americanism so vehemently that the artists 
have not time to stop and think—or feel? Are our 
eyes becoming so accustomed to colloquial subject 
matter that the story is the thing and we no longer see 
abstract quality? Or, among those who determine our 
exhibitions are there too many showmen seeking for 
quantitative results? These questions our artist asks 
and then proceeds. 

It is true, he insists, to those who look about them, 
that this country is brimful of talent. The more dis- 
tinguished talents do not trot down paths made by the 
sheep-talents, in quest of the obvious and oft-repeated. 
Let the jingoists make painting pay. Let them paint with 
their muscles since they have nothing else. Their fame 
is doomed. 

I think, he concludes, that the trouble lies in a too 
generally held false notion of what art is. It is the old 
idea evolved by the earlier moralists that art, without 
the crutches of virtue to support it, should not be al- 
lowed to go about by itself. We might enjoy it too much. 
The lighter arts like dancing and skating, even music 
in its gayer moments, drawing, light verse, story-telling 
—these are arts which the moralists permit us to enjoy 
unconscious of improvement. 

But to find fun in painting or sculpture without 
thought of improvement is far too frivolous. Better 
to dislike art than not to knit the brows. As to receiving 
deep and lasting happiness from art, is that in the bond 
by which charity permits the artist to work and the pub- 
lic to have museums? Charity offers to help our artist 
to the habitual state of dependence. She does not notice 
that he has put on armor and is waiting, not for her, 
but for battle. Seeing him draw his sword she steps back 
murmuring sadly: “Artists are so ungrateful.” 


—FORBES WATSON. 
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Goya: Winter. Oil, 1786. Lent to the Art Institute of Chicago for its current loan exhibition of Goya’s work by E. and A. Silberman, New 
York. One of four little paintings “in the French taste” commissioned by the Duke and Duchess of Osuna. Its brilliant touch recalls Tiepolo 


I ALWAYS GO STRAIGHT TO THE GOYAS 


BY DANIEL CATTON RICH 


a long time to understand Goya.” He rushed on a mile a minute. 


**T ALWAYS GO straight to the Goyas,” said the Young 
Painter mounting the grand staircase of the Metropolitan two 
steps at once. 

“Why?” I asked but there was no answer. By this time he 
was whizzing past the Raphael and the Titians. I hurried after 
him, casting an ashamed glance at Bruegel’s Harvesters. Never 
before had I passed it at this rate. 

“Come on,” he threw back over his shoulder in a voice loud 
enough to startle two old ladies who were assiduously counting 
the pearls on a Boucher. “We haven’t got all morning. It takes 
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I had intended making the pilgrimage alone. For a year I 
had been studying Goya. The books, the “periodicals” (the 
stuffy name for magazines cultivated by librarians) , the letters, 
the documents. Everything I could get my hands on. (I ex- 
clude the two Japanese articles and that one in Danish on 
Goya as A Religious Man.) | certainly “knew the literature” 
as we art historians say smugly. But that morning I had run 
into the Young Painter. At the first mention of Goya’s name 
he was off on one of his tangents. I ventured to set him 
right. And the row began. “You’ve been using your eyes for 
the wrong thing,” he snorted. “You've read and read, building 


up a little anthill of facts. You know what Charles IV thought 
of Goya; what Manet thought of Goya, but you haven’t the 
slightest idea what Goya means today. Here in America, to 
American artists. Now.” 

“Well, just what does he mean?” I answered coldly. I find 
painters particularly hard to pin down. To my satisfaction 
he couldn’t respond. He made a few ineffectual gestures and 
started some vague phrases. Then suddenly he grabbed my arm. 
“Let’s go to the Met!” he cried. “I can show you.” 

I had intended approaching Goya through the ages. An art 
pilgrimage. Tintoretto and the Italians, particularly Tiepolo. 
For the influences you see. Rembrandt for comparison and con- 
trast (Wasn't that the title of one of Audrey MacMahon’s exhibi- 
tions some years back?). The predecessors: Murillo, Ribera, 
and Zurbaran. And then as a climax, that extraordinary room 
with the El Grecos and Goya himself. But here I was, set down 
in the gallery not five minutes after we’d entered the front 
door. The View of Toledo faced me. I crossed the room to 
make my customary obeisances. 


Goya: Detail of Portrait of 
Admiral Don José de Mazza- 
redo. Oil, about 1783-4. Lent 
by the Honorable Oscar B. 
Cintas, Havana, Cuba. The 
formality of Mengs and Bayeu 
unite with typical Spanish 
realism in Goya’s early por- 
traits. Paint is thinly applied 
and the color is decorative or 
subdued to greys and blues 


The Young Painter was devouring the Majas on the Bal- 
cony. Muttering, waving his arms about, “Come here,” he 
ordered crossly. “Not before I finish looking at THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST LANDSCAPE,” I replied with dignity. “Oh, that,” he 
grunted without bothering to turn round. “Don’t you admire 
Kl Greco?” I was horrified. “Sure, sure, he’s all right. But 
he used to mean a lot more to me than he does now.” The 
tone was impatient. | sighed. It was so typical. I had once con- 
templated an essay on The Ungratefulness of Artists. How every 
last one of them grew to dislike the masters who had shown 
them the way. “El Greco,” my companion went on, “hasn’t 
much to tell any more. The way he handles form is marvelous. 
But all this mystic business, twirling angels and moonstone 
clouds. That can’t help us find a way to put America on canvas.” 

“Tt’s true,” I assented, “that El Greco’s reputation coincided 
with the rise and decline of Expressionism. Take Meier- 
Graefe a 


For the first time his eyes left the Majas. He glared. 


“You mean that critic who wrote The Spanish Journey and 
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printed those lies about Goya?” I nodded my partial assent. 

“That book ought to be burned,” he declared, cheerfully 
turning back to the picture. The idea of burning any book 
fills me with repugnance. I stiffened. But why start another 
battle? 

“On the other hand Goya’s influence persists in our own 
day,” I continued pacifically. “Take such men as Zuloaga and 
Sert.” 

He whipped round. “That junk!” he cried. “They never 
understood. Zuloaga thought all you had to do was to dress 
up a girl in a comb and a mantilla and paint her a bit cock- 
eyed. And ‘abracadabra,’ there would be a Goya. Sert is simply 
a movie version. And Grade B Hollywood at that. All those 
other dreary Spaniards, living off him, copying him, roman- 
ticizing him.” 

“Giving us what the Spanish call the ‘tambourine side of 
Spain’?” I offered. 

“Exactly. Made for the art tourist. No, Europe let Goya 
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Goya: Portrait of Queen Maria 
Luisa. Oil, 1800, Lent by the 
Taft Museum, Cincinnati, to 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Done at the same time as the 
famous group portrait of the 
royal family in the Prado. 
Goya's impressionism at its 
height, falling between V elas- 
quez and Renoir in method 


TAFT MUSEUM PHOTO 


down but Mexico kept him going. Both Rivera and Orozco 
were drawn to him. And after Orozco saw those amazing deco- 
rations that Goya made for his own house, the ones that are 
all black and white and seem to have been stabbed into the 
walls in broad gashes rather than just painted on top, he 
came back to Guadalajara and did his greatest frescoes.” 

“I always supposed that some of our Americans helped to 
keep Goya alive, too. Didn’t he mean a lot to Robert Henri 
and his generation?” 

“Of course. Henri saw through Manet like an X-ray and there 
was Goya grinning back at him. Bellows—particularly in his 
prints and drawings—owed him a lot. You know, even back 
there in 1908 and 1910, Goya must have seemed pretty Ameri: 
can. The ashcan school admired his guts and realism. But te 
my way of thinking, they didn’t go deep enough. They were 
still looking at him through the eyes of the French Impression: 
ists: they saw dashing movement and scintillating light. You 
remember what Renoir said about the Family of Charles IV ?” 


I did. I had read it again only last week. I quoted: ‘“No- 
body has ever painted diamonds like Goya. And how delight- 
fully he has done the little satin slippers!” 

“What a stupid comment!” said the Young Painter in dis- 
gust. He had moved on to the Bullfight. He was going over 
it inch by inch. 

“I hope you haven’t forgotten why you brought me here,” 
I remarked a little acidly. After all, he lived in New York and 
could come alone to prey on Goya as often as he liked. “You 
promised to inform me what the artist means to you, a con- 
temporary American painter.” 

“Well,” he began, reluctantly tugging his eyes away. “I 
admire his range. For me there are only two other artists to 
compare with him: Rembrandt and Van Gogh. Goya painted 
and drew everything: kings, peasants, altarpieces, tapestry 
cartoons, even a few still lifes.” 

“No landscapes,” I contradicted. “He was not in any sense 
a landscapist. He completely ignored that whole great genre.” 

“You're wrong,” he insisted. “Have you never studied the 
backgrounds in his portraits? At first, like the landscape in 
the Duchess of Alba at the Hispanic Museum, it’s simply a 
pretty backdrop. But later the landscape 
gestion of it—intensifies the mood of the sitter: You see Goya 


or the mere sug- 


was so much interested in man that he couldn’t conceive nature 
except along human lines.” 

“That was probably the tradition of the eighteenth century,” 
I suggested. “We must never forget that he belonged to ‘a 


RIGHT: Goya: Detail of portrait of the Marques de Sofraga. Oil, 
about 1795. Lent by the Fine Arts Society of San Diego. Unre- 
lenting Spanish dignity presented with amazing insight. A new 
tension is felt in portraits done after Goya’s illness. BELOW: 
Goya: Detail of Portrait of Don Tiburcio Perez. Oil, 1820. Lent 
by The Metropol- 
itan Museum of 
Art. (See detail 
of head on cover.) 
In his final por- 
traits Goya is 
swayed by the 
dramatic darks 
and lights of El 
Greco. He aban- 
dons all decora- 
tive elements. 
Vigorous, free 
brush-work and 
broad massing 
are characteristic 
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BOSTON MUSEUM PHOTO 
Goya: Sketch for an Allegory: Spain, Time, and History. Oil, after 
1800. Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. A study for the mural 
now in the Charles Deering Collection. In the final version the bats 
and owls disappear and the whole composition becomes neo-classical 


circle of Spaniards who read and admired the French Ency- 
clopedists.” 

But this observation bored him. He proceeded: “His life is 
inspiring. For Goya was born a shrewd peasant. And he was 
determined to get ahead. He pulled every wire and kissed 
the King’s hand and finally got himself made First Court 
Painter. And then, rich and sought after, he came to realize 
that art was more than rendering flesh tints and diamonds and 
decorations.” 

“Very true,” I admitted. “And so after a terrible illness 
which left him deaf and depressed, he gave up most of his 
portrait commissions. ‘Works done by order afford no op- 
portunity for imagination and invention,’ he wrote to a friend.” 

“And then,” he went on, “when he was well over sixty the war 
came. And here was Goya deaf as a post, watching the slaughter 
of the civilians from his balcony on the Puerta del Sol, visiting 
the war zones, sketching the ruins of Saragossa. And all the 
time—since he was so great a human being—showing how 
futile war was. And becoming a liberal and siding against the 
French and finally leaving his country because one couldn’t be 
free there. I tell you his whole story is exciting. It shows 
how an artist can be a man and can stand up to things.” 

“So far,” I objected, “all you have done is to recite biography. 
“Doesn’t the development of Goya’s art inspire you too?” 

“T don’t give a hang for ‘development’ ” he remarked. ‘““That’s 
your specialty. How do you think he changed?” 

This was my opportunity. I seized it. “Goya began in a strictly 
old-fashioned art academy in Saragossa. You know later he 
complained that ‘teachers confuse their pupils by making them 
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draw year after year and with their best-sharpened_ pencils, 
almond-shaped eyes, mouths like bows, noses like the figure 7 
upside down, and oval heads.’ And for about two decades 
when artistic Spain was ruled by the German pedant, Raphael 
Mengs, Goya tried to subdue his personal, expressive drawing 
and heavy palette to the ideals of ‘noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur.’ (The words are Winckelmann’s.) But it wouldn’t 
do. Often the head is over-finished or the hands jump out. 
There is little unity for he was trying to paint by recipe. Only 
when he cast all this pseudo-classicism overboard did he 
create his really great portraits.” 

“Didn’t he paint them very fast?” 

“His later portraits were done in ten hours, and he put the 
finishing touches on at night.” 

“That’s another reason why he interests me. His alla prima 
painting. The Impressionists did the same thing but for sur- 
face effect. Goya carries a canvas through all at one blow, 


Goya: Tortured Prisoner. Brush, sepia, and red chalk, about 
1820. Lent by Mr. W. G. Russell Allen. Study for an etching in 


the Prisoner series. Breadth of handling anticipates Daumier 


keeping his forms simple and weighty and uncluttered by 
detail.” 

“He must have had a peculiar vision and a peculiar way 
of working,” I remarked. 

“How do you mean?” He sounded hostile at once. 

“Goya saw his subjects very clearly before he set them 
down.” 

“If you insinuate that he went round copying things from 
nature . . .” (The belligerency in his tone was unmistakable.) 

“Not at all,” I hastened to explain. “Goya seldom, if ever, 


rorked from models—save in his portraits. What I’m trying to 
oll you is that his mind’s eye seized and organized impressions 
ituitively. These ‘visions’, as he called them, were not hazy but 
uite explicit. When he started to make a plate for The Caprices 
e might do several drawings, but all close to the final etching. 
le sifted his vision through these drawings and finally put 
| on a piece of copper for printing, being careful not to 
everse it—for to do so would have spoiled the enthusiasm for 
‘is first idea.” 

“Interesting,” he admitted. 

“Goya understood this perfectly,” I insisted. “He talked 
bout withdrawing himself completely from nature and find- 
ng forms and movements which have existed hitherto only 
n his imagination. And he tells us that painting selects from 
he universe what it can best use for its own ends.” 

“A lot of us should take that to heart,” admitted the Young 
ainter. 

“And,” I finished up, “he speaks of concentrating in one fan- 
astic figure circumstances and character which nature has 
listributed among various individuals.” 


Goya: Ravages of War. Etching, aquatint, and drypoint, after 1810. Lent by Mr. Philip Hofer. From the unfor- 
gettable series, “The Disasters of War.” Movement used expressionistically. Orozco and Picasso both consulted it 


“Right. Every time I see a great Goya I realize how his 
fantasy lights up what would be just bald realism in some- 
one else.” 

I told him I thought this blend of real and unreal showed 
most clearly in the prints. And rather diffidently I found my- 
self suggesting that we drop down to the Print Room to look 
at The Caprices and The Disasters. “Fine,” he assented. “I 
don’t know that side of Goya well enough. You see, we paint- 
ers sometimes get a little narrow.” I smiled but only for a 
moment as he finished with, “Almost as narrow as you art 
historians.” 

The Print Room was sunny and hushed. There was a refugee 
totaling up the dots on an early French engraving, a deter- 
mined spinster playing solitaire with some of Gauguin’s more 
barbaric woodcuts, and two antique collectors giggling over a 
box of Currier and Ives. I drew my companion into a far corner. 

“What interests me most in The Disasters is how Goya went 
back to Baroque structure. The Caprices are almost pure eight- 
eenth century. Grace, animation, lightness of touch. But this 
rococo form wasn’t strong enough to bear the horrors of war. 


And so he turns back to the dark, powerful drama of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The Young Painter nodded. “Reminds me of the American 
artists in the early Thirties who suddenly got proletarian 
religion. Here they were, hot to paint social scenes and all 
they had was a technique based on the French moderns. Nothing 
looks quite so silly as a couple of ground-down workers stand- 
ing in a Renoir rainbow.” 

“They should have gone to Goya,” I pointed out. “After all 
he was the first proletarian artist. Early in his career when he 
was designing tapestries he put in the working man. A Spanish 
Infante in his bedroom was forced daily to look at a mason 
who had fallen off a scaffold. He was the first artist to take 
the old religious subjects and turn them into complete genre. 
And when Napoleon stirred up Spain in the Peninsular War, 
Goya went much further. He became a revolutionary artist, 
inventing new pictorial themes for the coming struggle.” 

“But what I can never understand,” said my companion, “is 
how this is raised to art instead of remaining in the realm of 
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Goya: Detail of Majas on the 
Balcony. Oil, after 1810. Lent 
by The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Goya’s brush drawing 
at its height. Reds, blacks, and 
yellows, applied with a palette 
knife create the feeling of 
plasticity in the foreground 
figure while the Majo in 
shadow is touched in thinly in 
brown 


deep and _ sonorous 
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illustration. If I draw some Nazis torturing a Jew, it might 
make PM but no one would bother to look at it next week.” 

“It’s all the more admirable in Goya’s case,” I replied, “since 
he witnessed so many of these incidents with his own eyes. In 
fact, without his having been on the spot The Disasters wouldn’t 
have their terrific conviction. Look at the caption on this one: 
‘It Happened Thus.’ And on the next: ‘Bitter to See Such 
Things.’ ‘I Saw This!’ ‘And This!’ Part of their greatness 
springs from Goya’s approach. Working from memory, he 
condenses, and composes. Analyze one of these plates and you 
will see how shrewdly it is constructed. Clashing pyramids of 
light and dark. Space hollowed out. Line binding the whole 
together. A sustained tension between the horror of the theme 
and the abstract power of the pattern.” 

“And then, in spite of being mixed up in these events, he 
had a wonderful way of standing off and seeing the whole 
thing at a distance. At his best Goya created in generalized 
terms. He saw that war was brutal and degrading, not heroic, 
and he said so with every stroke of his needle and every wash 
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ABOVE: Goya: Bullfight. Oil, 1810 or later. Lent by The Metropolitan Museum of Art. BELOW: Detail from the same picture. The large pic- 
ure breaks down into a series of small incidents organized through light and dark patterns. The liveliness of each figure is most striking 
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of aquatint. I’ve always supposed that’s why he didn’t dare 
publish the plates during his lifetime. In a way they’re not 
much more complimentary to the Spanish than to the French.” 
The Young Painter was amazed. “You mean these things 
didn’t come out until after he died?” 
“Thirty-five years later, to be exact. And that’s another lesson 
ret 


from Goya. Get it down but don’t be in such a hurry to g 


it out on the street. If your message means anything it will last 
until tomorrow.” 

“You believe then that Goya had a message?” 

“Absolutely. He said it over and over. First in the published 
notice on The Caprices where he advertises that the series is to 
correct the vices, superstitions, and cruelties of the age. The 
Disasters are full of purpose. Short, sarcastic titles drive the 
theme home. Goya’s consistent theme is the dignity of man. 
He constantly attacks those elements in society which corrupt 
or degrade him. Toward the end he did a group of drawings 
and etchings showing the inhuman treatment of prisoners. 
Study them. They are masterful in their force. And underneath 
each one he wrote such captions as: ‘If you want to kill him, 
why not execute him at once?’ “One can keep a prisoner with- 
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Goya: Detail of Self-Portrait. 
Oil, 1810 or later. Lent by the 
Smith College Museum of Art. 
Like Rembrandt, Goya painted 
himself at all stages of his 
career. Here color is subdued 
to striking modeling in dark 
and light, reminiscent of the 
seventeenth-century baroque, yet 
fired with the new, unquiet ex- 
pressiveness of the nineteenth 
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out torturing him,’ ‘Guilty of being born in another country,’ 
‘Guilty of being a Jew.” 

“I’m coming back to study the prints,” he said fervently. 

“You know,” I remarked as The Disasters slid back in the 
boxes, “it’s strange. Here I’ve been working on Goya for a 
year and the etchings and lithographs impress me more than 
the paintings.” 

“That’s a silly distinction. These things are just as much 
painted as the pictures upstairs.” 

“You're right,” I conceded. “It’s all of a piece. That’s what 
makes it so remarkable.” 

For once we had agreed. We were silent as we made our way 
to the entrance. 

“Do you know,” I said at parting, “I’ve been re-reading 
Delacroix’ Journal . . .” 

“Oh, those Romantics,” he began to mutter. But I went on 
unperturbed. “He relates how on March 19, 1824, he poured 
over the Goya prints he owned with a friend and a few days 
later in his diary coupled the names, Michelangelo and Goya.” 

The Young Painter sniffed. “Why drag in Michelangelo?” 
he remarked. But there was a new light in his eye. 


POLITICS AND THE MUSEUM 


BY RICHARD FOSTER HOWARD 


A YEAR OR two ago, I wrote an article on Politics and 
the Museum. Shortly thereafter I tore it up. Today I am 
writing something very different. 

Five years ago, I criticized severely, in my mind, the short- 
comings of a distinguished colleague in his relations with poli- 
tics. I am not referring to internal politics, which we always 
have with us in any organization where several people work 
together with different responsibilities and ambitions, but to 
that bogey of the reformer, that delight of the first page of 
the second section of every American newspaper, municipal 
politics. 

It is easy to ask why museums should have anything to do 
with this. Cultural organizations are supposed to be far above 
such things, and museums are supposed to maintain the aca- 
demic calm of the cloister. Modern American museums, how- 
ever, not only fail to remain cloistered, but frequently delight 
in their exposure to the world. Many a museum director 
finds he cannot even be a proper scholar at all, and often 
somewhat to his secret satisfaction discovers that he would 
rather be called a good business man than a mediocre scholar 
who hasn’t the time to realize his ideals. So, happily or un- 
happily, the museum is out in the world. 

Some of this is complete necessity. In the great eastern 
centers, many museums are the beneficiaries of large endow- 
ments, which provide the income for acquisitions in whatever 
field the authorities of the institution may decide is most 
vital to the museum itself. Even here, however, a dilemma 
arises. Is it best to buy objects to enrich the field of medieval 
archeology, or surrealist painting, or should some of these 
fempting funds be diverted to pay the janitor or the electric 
light bill? The curious but understandable desire on the part 
of donors to have their names, or the names of their loved 
ynes, attached to some tangible memorial frequently makes 
it impossible so to change the flow of cash, to the disadvan- 
age of the poor janitor, or, sometimes even the director! 

The obvious solution is the city. Cities don’t care if money 
s used to sweep, light, and heat the building, and pay salaries 
ind wages. They are accustomed to that. In fact, the more 
‘obs the better. On the other hand, the cities often don’t care 
it all! So politics enters. 

To make the city care, it is necessary to show the city 
‘thers that the people care. In its simplest elements, this is 
he very essence of politics. In our western cities, the entire 
ncome of the museum often comes from the city governments 
ind the problem becomes acute. Many have even developed 
. philosophy which declares that the modern, living museum 
hould be entirely supported by the people, else it will not 
urvive. Personally, I don’t know, and don’t much worry 
bout the theory of it. I do know that my own museum must 
iow, and probably for some time to come, depend largely 
pon the city for salaries and wages, light and heat, office and 
uilding supplies, and transportation bills, at least. I know 
Jso that we will constantly need more if we are to give proper 
Brvices in all fields. Thus politics enters immediately. I was 
ing to say “rears its ugly head”, but in addition to that 


ection not entirely expressed by the phrase. 
The trouble with politics, in relation to the museum, lies 
D one thing only. Most politicians are pretty good fellows 


% 


‘ ing a silly cliché, I find I regard its features with a certain | 


(and therein lies the reason for my critical attitude toward 
the friend I mentioned in the beginning). The trouble is, 
though, that as soon as you get one of these good fellows 
thoroughly convinced of the desirability of the museum, train 
him to comprehend its needs and purposes, he goes and gets 
himself elected U. S. Senator, or, even more sadly, is defeated 
in the municipal election! There is only one cure for this—more 
politics. 

Sometimes one’s board of trustees would prefer the profes- 
sional staff of the museum to stay out of politics altogether. 
That’s fine, but all it means is that the director’s politics 
must be under cover. This is not necessarily a reproach, but 
simply means that he must supply the sinews of war, so to 
speak, in the shape of ideas, figures, and facts to those mem- 
bers of the board who are to take care of the political aspects. 

After all, the greatest weapon of the museum in politics is 
service. This may sound like a luncheon club. Perhaps it is, 
but that happens to be the American way of doing things, 
and is a further indication of the revulsion of the museum 
from the ivory tower. Educational services, both with chil- 
dren and adults, are the most effective means of securing 
attention and money from municipal authorities. If those 
authorities happen to be enlightened and educated people, - 
so much the better. If they happen to be the “honest crooks” 
of Lincoln Steffens, it will still work, since giving the people 
bread and circuses is the backbone of their power. 

There is one grave danger in all political connections, of 
course, and that is when the politicians wish to “recommend” 
employees. Realizing that much of American politics is based 
upon patronage, it may be a temptation to allow guards and 
janitors to be politically appointed, especially if the museum 
is making a definite effort to get along with the City Hall. No 
worse mistake can be made. Independence in this field must 
be achieved, or the organization will fail to run smoothly, 
even with the greatest tact. A precedent must be established 
during a friendly administration which can be carried over 
to those which are unfriendly or indifferent. 

The best way to accomplish the proper ends of the museum 
is to do those things the museum really wants to do anyway, 
and to do them well. Classes for children, conducted tours, 
extension work in the schools, adult classes, missionary work 
in general, are all legitimate aids to the municipally supported 
museum. Friendliness and accessibility on the part of the staff 
are important. To young museum officials my advice is to join 
the luncheon clubs. Do not allow a “holier than thou” attitude 
to be a part of your equipment. Express your enthusiasms with 
good humor. Politics in the museum is a matter of common 
sense, and conforming to the customs of the community which, 
after all, supports you. The underlying philosophy of Amer- 
ican municipal politics may be strange to the specialist fresh 
from the universities, but it is a vital factor in the whole 
public relations of the museum. What business has a museum 
to expect support without giving something in return, and 
giving it to all the people of the community? Naturally, 
we must turn to our civic leaders, who usually carefully 
eschew politics, for those great gifts which will build up fine 
collections. But equally naturally and inevitably we must 
serve the people if they are to support us. The museum cannot 
keep out of politics, in this sense. 

Of course, there are certain well known, specific pieces of 
machinery which are of tremendous advantage to the museum. 
Perhaps the best of all of these is the special tax, ear-marked 

(Continued on page 103) 
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THE INDIAN EXHIBIT at the Museum of Modern Art traces 
the development of Indian arts in the United States and Alaska 
from their earliest beginnings to their contemporary phases. It 
aims to show that Indian art, like any other living art, has 
never been static. It grew with the cultural development of the 
various Indian groups, has been able to adopt and absorb 
many foreign elements from neighbors, both Indian and Euro- 
pean, and in spite of some serious handicaps is now meeting 
the impact of the twentieth century with the resourcefulness 
and vitality that have always been among its outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

The exhibit was prepared for the museum by the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board of the Department of the Interior, with 
the collaboration of Frederic H. Douglas, Curator of Indian 
Art of the Denver Art Museum, and Henry Klumb, architect 
and designer. It was made possible by the cooperation of a 
long list of museums and individuals who have lent many of 
their finest Indian pieces. The objects are grouped in three 
main sections: Indian art before the discovery of the different 
tribes by Europeans, called the Section of Prehistoric Art; 
historic and contemporary tribal art, called the Living Tradi- 
tions; and a smaller group of contemporary work especially 
suited to the twentieth century, called Indian Art for Modern 
Living. These sections are shown, respectively on the third, 
second, and first floors of the museum. 

In planning the exhibit, it was found that either present day 
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Prehistoric pottery from the 
Southwest, a warrior decapi- 
tating his foe, painted on a 
food bowl in the highly indi- 
vidual style of the Mimbres 
culture. Lent by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado to the Indian 
exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art until April 20 


LIVING ARTS OF THE INDIANS 


BY RENE D’HARNONCOURT 


knowledge of the material, or our aims in showing it, varied 
greatly from one section to another, and called for basically 
different display methods. In the case of the prehistoric Indian 
work, archeology has not yet been able to give a clear picture 
of the backgrounds that produced the different developments, 
except in the Southwest. The grouping of the objects in this 
section indicates the general divisions into which the work falls, 
but the main problem here was to try to bring out the inherent 
character of the objects themselves. This has been done through 
the selection of color, texture, and proportions of very simple 
display materials. Some pieces, however, seemed to need more 
specialized treatment. The most striking thing, for instance, 
about the extraordinary piece of pipe sculpture from the Adena 
Mound in Ohio, known as the Adena Man, is that although the 
figure itself stands only eight inches high, the artist conceived 
it as a monumental sculpture. To emphasize this quality the 
Adena Man is shown against a background of a huge photo- 
mural of himself. 

In some cases where they are known, the physical conditions 
under which the prehistoric artist expected his work to be 
seen are suggested by the installation. A group of Hopi painters, 
using reconstructions supplied by the Peabody Museum, have 
made for the exhibit eight replicas of murals painted by their 
ancestors around the year 1500. The originals, which have now 
disintegrated, were found on the walls of underground cere- 
monial chambers in the ancient pueblo of Awatovi in Arizona. 


PHOTOS BY BRETT Re 
ABOVE: Modern Navaho silver. Excellent examples of Indian work that fits perfectly into the contempo- 
rary scene. In the section called Indian Art for Modern Living. Lent by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 
BELOW: Detail of a mural from the ruined Pueblo of Awatovi in Arizona. This replica was executed by 
Hopi artists, descendants of the makers of the original, after reconstructions by Peabody Museum. 
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LEFT: Ceremonial fan of eagle 
feathers, with a beaded handle. 
Contemporary Osage work 
The plains tribes have long 
excelled in the design of ob- 
jects intended to be seen in 
motion. Lent by the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board to the 
section of Living Traditions in 
the Museum of Modern Ar€s 
Indian exhibition. BELOW, 
LEFT: Eskimo spirit mask, 
painted wood, from the south: 
west of Alaska. BELOW, RIGHT: 
Eskimo animal mask. From the 
same part of Alaska. Both len 
by the Museum of the Ameri 
can Indian, Heye Foundation 
and included in the section o, 
Living Traditions in the Mu 
seum of Modern Art's big In 
dian show, on view to April 26 
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PHOTOS BY BRETT WESTON 
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PHOTO BY KONRAD CRAMER 
ish figure in wood, possibly a grave figure, from 
thwestern Washington. Lent by the American Mu- 
m of Natural History to the Modern Museum 


ut: Headdress mask representing a brown bear. 
vkit Tribe, Admiralty Island, Alaska. Lent by the | 
seum of the American Indian, the Heye Foundation 


ABOVE: Pottery doll representing a woman. Mohave tribe, 


3-44 Arizona. Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
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PHOTO BY HELEN POST 


ABOVE: Prehistoric Eskimo ivory drum handle in the old Bering Strait style. It represents the head of a polar bear and shows how skill- 


The chambers were small and low, with light entering only 
through a hole in the center of the ceiling. Since these condi- 
tions would have been taken into consideration by the ancient 
painters, the replicas are exhibited in a setting patterned after 
the original. A pictograph of tall figures painted many cen- 
turies ago on the sandstone walls of Barrier Canyon, Utah, has 
also been reproduced for the exhibit in full size, twelve and a 
half by sixty feet, by the Utah Federal Art Project. To suggest 
the vast outdoor setting of the rock painting, the reproduction 
is placed where the visitor will first see it across a wide, bright 
space, as he leaves the rather dark, confined ceremonial cham- 
bers. The pictograph is in the only room on this floor where 
actual daylight is being used to any extent. 

The visitor’s main impression of the prehistoric section, how- 
ever, will be of a collection of sculpture and ceramics displayed 
with classic simplicity in rather severe white-walled rooms. 

In marked contrast to the prehistoric section, it was possible 
to present the objects in the section of Living Traditions as 
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fully line engraving was used 
to emphasize form. Lent by 
the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. 
LEFT: Prehistoric stone 
sculpture from southern Ohio 
includes very fine small 
pieces like this pipe in the 
shape of a raven. Lent by the 
Ohio State Museum to the 
Museum of Modern Art's cur- 
rent exhibit of Indian arts 
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expressions of the widely varied Indian cultures which pro- | 
duced them. Each room on this floor corresponds to one of the 
main Indian culture areas of the United States and Alaska, 
with a ninth devoted to the Eskimo area. The proportions and 
color scheme of each room and its display material have been 
planned to suggest the essence of the physical surroundings 
in which the culture developed, or of the man-made setting 
in which the objects were seen and used. Objects that are 
essentially part of a costume or tribal activity for which they 
were made are usually grouped in a way intended to suggest 
their original use. Other objects having a strong esthetic value 
independent of their setting have been singled out and shown 
one by one, as highlights of the styles of the different areas. 
Thus in the California room, the classic basket work is shown 
on plain stands whose size and shape were determined by the 
form of the various baskets. But material used in the White 
Deer ceremony in the forest country of northern California is 
arranged almost in a tableau, in order to convey the exotic 


quality of the ceremony. An albino deerskin, embroidered with 
red woodpecker feathers, is held high on a pole, looking half 
like an animal, half like a strange banner; at its feet shimmers 
a pile of white shell necklaces, huge abalone shells, and carved 
obsidian blades. The background is dark and dome-shaped, 
suggesting the depths of the forest at night. In the Plains room, 
to give another brief example, four cases along one wall con- 
tain some particularly fine stone pipes shown as pieces of 
sculpture; on a different wall, hunting and ceremonial equip- 
ment is arranged to suggest these activities. 

The Northwest Coast installation presented a special prob- 
lem. Although there is a marked regional design style in most 
of this area, Northwest Coast work has a tremendous scope. It 
ranges all the way from exquisite spoons and bowls of moun- 
tain sheep horn, carved to translucent thinness by the Haida 
and Tlinkit, to the savage wooden figures carved by the Salish 
| people for use in ceremonies or as grave posts. The proportions 
and lighting of the main part of the Northwest Coast room 
suggest the interior of a huge wooden house of the region, with 
its central firelight and deep shadows. The visitor will see a 
weird forest of grave posts rising out of a dim light just before 
he enters. In one corner of the room, the darkness is used to 
emphasize the quality of the horn spoons and bowls; each 
piece is individually lit from beneath to bring out its delicacy 
and translucence. Massive objects like the wooden bowls and 
the big food storage boxes are shown behind footlights on a 
long platform, and in lighted recesses in the other walls. 

On these two upper floors an effort was made to keep the 
objects free from non-Indian associations. In the section de- 
voted to Indian Art for Modern Living, however, the purpose 
was to show that contemporary work has a place and fills a 
need in the twentieth century. The installation, therefore, is 


purposely that used for modern jewelry, clothing accessories, 
and accessories for the modern home. Silver, quill and skin 
work, pottery, baskets, rugs, and many other types of con- 
temporary pieces have an opportunity here to show their nat- 


ural affinity for the simple forms of a thoroughly modern 
setting. 


Stone pipe in the shape of a horse’s head, an outstanding ex- 
ample of sculpture by Plains Indians. Lent by the U. S. National 
Museum. BELow: A Tlinkit dish of mountain sheep horn carved 
to translucent thinness. Lent by the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Both objects may now be seen in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Indian show which will be on view to April 20 
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MAX WEBER: THE LATEST. OIL. 28” X 25”, ALL THE PAINTINGS REPRODUCED WITH THIS ARTICLE REPRESENT WORK DONE SINCE 1936 


MAX WEBER—1941 


BY FORBES WATSON 


FOR THIRTY YEARS exhibitions of the work of Max 
Weber have left their mark on the history of American painting. 
And now in 1941 he is about to hold in the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Galleries in New York an exhibition which, aside 
from its importance, is bound to be especially provocative when 
seen hanging on walls so industriously Americanized. The 
discussions provoked will be different from those which sprang 
from Mr. Weber’s earliest exhibitions. A different attitude ex- 
ists today. No one today is trying to save the republic by the 
defense of academism, or at least not the brand of academism 
practiced by the academies of thirty years ago. We fancy our- 
selves as being pretty broad-minded and utterly shock-proof, 
not realizing that academism is a strong weed which attacks 
the garden of art unceasingly. 

We killed it once, so the liberals fondly thought, when the 
last harmonious sugared dead-ends of objective impressionism 
were tossed into the ashcans. And many people were fooled, 
convinced that the garden was then clear. They did not realize 
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that academism is not a formula or a method. It is a state of _ 
mind, the constant state of mind of the hanger-on. The line of 
Max Weber’s career is strewn on both sides of the path with 
the forgotten wrecks of “modern” academism, men and women 
who were deluded into believing that by imitating someone else’s 
manner and especially by imitating for American consumption 
an individual who had made a hit in Paris they could escape 
from their own emptiness. Today academism flourishes in the 
most abstruse fields of speculation. It struts its day in “modern” 
architecture, “modern” decoration, in the laborious abstract 
revival, just as it struts in the barnyard and across the prairie. 
There is no formula, representative or non-representative, that 
is proof against it. The hangers-on will always jump for the 
fashion and there are always more of them than of the true 
blues. 

The armies of aspirants who have marched behind the banner 
of “modernism”, now a middle-aged academic formula, had, 
as in other movements which preceded it, their allotted share of 


leaders and generals. The others belonged to the eternal bands 
of academicians, those men and women for whom art is a difficult 
way of saying nothing. For men like Max Weber, who live their 
art, who feel religion deeply, and cherish the purity of the 
spirit, art goes far beyond the sharp eye, the clever hand, the 
listening ear. 

It happens that Max Weber went to Europe and studied 
there when Paris was bursting with speculation, when the then 
academic formula and all its labelled sources were being vio- 
lently attacked both by the modern leaders and the followers. 
The French academics were vulgar, tame, and corrupt. Inter- 
national teaching had become a financial racket and the powers 
were not so much interested in the growth of French art as they 
were in halting liberal ideas and preserving as many bread 
and butter jobs for as many old masters of potboilers as the 
system would carry. Here was a deep-seated power to fight and 


the fight inspired what was then modern art. 
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Max Weber was in this fight when it was fresh, unsuccessful, 
and inspiring, before the horde of international speculators 
had bound it round with saleable clichés. The mental habits 
then formed by the young artist are among the reasons why 
Max Weber is, in 1941, more significantly contemporary than 
he was in the first healthy beginnings of his explorations. He 
has never stopped exploring, never been satisfied to stand still, 


never given up the search for the means which represent exactly 
his needs. Born in 1881, Weber remains as aspiring, as eager, as 
questioning as a young man. To know him now, to see him in 
his home, to share his hospitality, to sit in his studio, discussing 
paintings, to meet his handsome wife and his talented children, 
to feel the atmosphere that emanates from his work and his 
life, confirms the faith created by his art. This is the art of a 
man who lives deeply in the spirit. It is pure, speculative, and 
racial—not national and not colloquial. I say this although I 
am devoted to colloquial art. Besides, the homely can be uni- 
versal, 

Max Weber is not a movement painter, but no painter has 
made a more thorough and searching study of what was once 
the healthy movement of modern art. This led him to many old 
and contemporary sources, led him to wide and varied experi- 
ments. I have seen early beautiful paintings of his which seemed 
to me exquisite critical investigations or statements of under- 
stood theories. They were so well understood that they escaped 
the dangers of eclecticism which in the past generation beset so 
many. In retrospect we see that the escape was complete because 
each period in Weber’s growth seems to have been inevitable if 
he were to come to the point where he is now. It was when the 
Hebraic quality came into Weber’s work that his destiny as a 
ereat modern religious painter began to show fulfillment. 


MAX WEBER: TURKISH WATER JUG. OIL. 32” X 26” 


By religious painter I do not mean a painter of religious sub- 
jects. I mean a painter who looks upon life from a deeply re- 
ligious point of view. Of course this has been true of many great 
artists. But it seems in this day to be especially true of Weber. 
Perhaps we see this quality most clearly in his still-lifes. The 
still-life is one subject into which the unreligious cannot breathe 
the life which makes it more than a mere objective study. The 
reason why so many people are misguided by subject matter 
into paralleling the importance of the painting with the 
importance of the subject outside of the painting is because 
they do not open their eyes to the real wonder of beautiful 
painting. That wonder can be reflected in a small space just 
as it can be entirely left out of a pretentious large composition. 
It remains the essence of the painting and a minor composition 
containing it outranks a major composition which has none 
of it. It is nothing that can be developed by theory, nothing 
that belongs exclusively to any particular manner of painting. 
Think of all the students of Greco who have fondly dreamed 
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that distortion for the sake of appearances could replace the 
distortion born out of the needs of the artist’s idea. As if ex- 
aggeration could produce life in painting any more than super- 
latives piled upon superlatives give life to writing. 

One day Max Weber and I were kneeling on the floor of his 
front room. He had taken a painting down from the wall, the 
nearest one to him, which happened to be one of his earlier pic- 
tures. With four sheets of white paper we began to square off two 
and three inch spaces of the canvas, carefully covering enough 
of the picture to exclude any complete object. Looking at the 
uncovered spaces, as painting, they turned out to be varied and 
sure. It happened that not a single space looked haphazard or 
accidental and that each rectangle of subtle variations in color 
and abstract shapes might have been taken as an entity in itself. 
The young musician daughter and the keen young son happened 
to come in; watching us on our knees turning the picture around 
they smiled inquiringly and asked us what we were doing. 


When Max explained, they too began to look. And Mrs. Weber 


MAX WEBER: BUILDERS. OIL.. 
36° S367. sis 


MAX WEBER: HAULING. OIL. 24” x 20” 


joined us. It was evident that the family enjoyed a completely 
sympathetic and harmonious accord. I never saw a family more 
at peace and quietly devoted or more natural and happy to- 
gether. 

Perhaps this has nothing to do with Max Weber the painter. 
I suspect it has a great deal to do with him. For when we went 
up to his studio, which is in his house, and shut the door behind 
us Max seemed proud, happy, devoted, and free. We were talk- 
ing about abstract art and he was saying that abstraction with- 
out human content necessarily falls short of the mark. Thinking 
across the general scope of his achievement and remembering 
many of his early abstractions, it suddenly struck me that his 
course had led roughly from theoretical abstraction to abstrac- 
tion with human content. Like every other intelligent painter, 
he is profoundly aware that all art is abstract. To select and 
eliminate are processes of abstraction. Composition and design 
are abstract. No matter how ostensibly realistic the aims of a 
painter, what he chooses to play up or play down are results 
of abstract thinking. He is never led by the ears by nature but 
chooses the qualities that impress him and tries to impress you 
with his choice. 
~ Max Weber had all his paintings ready for the forthcoming 
exhibition stacked about the studio in orderly fashion and all 
in frames made by himself. We had a couple of good days 
looking at them, looking, talking, arguing, reminiscing. Max 
looks at his paintings as wholes, never as parts. His sensitive 
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gestures fly over the paintings and his comments are not real- 
istic. They always refer to color, movement, design, never to a 
literal point, for though he talks much about human content 
these paintings are curiously unobjective. His women are eter- 
nal, like his trees and his rabbis. They belong to the whole 
world like the Hebrews of old. Full of a prophetic quality, they 
disdain the minute, the incidental, the temporary. 

I asked Weber if he ever used models nowadays. This brought 
forth an intimate bit of his early history. As a young painter in 
Paris he had not wasted himself on all kinds of people and 
places. He had drawn, constantly and prodigiously. He had 
made thousands of drawings of more than a thousand different 
models. “When you have done that every day, every day for 
several years, you know something about the figure.” Then I 
asked about landscapes. He joyously brought forth some small 
landscape drawings. They were pencil sketches, careful and 
delicate, done on the spot. On them he had written his color 
notes. After painting for a time on the canvas in his studio he 
would go back to the site itself and again study the color. He 
pointed out of the window and explained that the landscape 
we were looking at was right over there not three quarters of 
a mile away. The interesting thing about the little drawings was 
the amount of studied observation that they registered. To him 
they were, despite their small size and comparatively few lines, 
treasures of information. He had selected only what he wanted 
to put in them, but everything selected was acutely observed. 


MAX WEBER: 


WINTER TWILIGHT. OIL. 40” x 30” 


Weber lives his painting. “I paint myself all the time,” is the 
way he puts it. When he painted a composition of football 
players he felt as if he himself had gone through a hard game, 
and to paint a dancing figure wears him out completely, as if 
he had been dancing all the time himself. And then very seri- 
ously but smiling he will protest: “It is true; it is true; I live 
it myself.” And he takes a couple of whirls around the studio. 
“And a gesture. It is as if you held it yourself. I believe it to 
be true absolutely; you live your work. Yes, that is a fact.” And 
then Max sits down and lights his pipe, which is more likely to 
be out than going. We look again at the paintings and begin 
to discuss color, the deep, distinguished, mysterious color, pro- 
found, ancient, arbitrary, personal, and abstract, of which the 
years have made him master. If one is moved by his work, as 
I am, Weber becomes strangely modest. 

I hear him saying: “If after a lifetime of living your art, you 
can add just a little bit to art, that is something.” 

Painting does not take up all of Weber’s time. He loves 
sculpture and goes to see good sculpture wherever it appears. 
He says that he is going to do more sculpture. I have seen only 
a few small pieces. When he shows you one he handles it with 
affectionate solicitude. 

And he writes by methods all his own. The little desk in his 
studio is full of scraps of paper each with a thought carefully 
put down. He says he likes the peace of the morning and some- 
times early in the morning he will sit down and write a sentence 
or two on the back of an envelope, often the statement of a 
philosophical idea. These sentences, polished and repolished, 
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he saves until there are enough to cover a good-sized sheet of 
paper. Then he places them about on the paper in the best 
sequence they will make and pastes them to the large sheet. 
The result is a series of thoughts which vary in the closeness 
of their relation. But Weber does not always write in this: 
method. His volumes of poems and essays have the spirit an 
distinction which characterize his paintings 

Many of the best critics have written ardently about th 
genius of Max Weber. Henry McBride was among the first to 
pay just tribute to him. He is also the subject of one of th 
best monographs on an American artist: Max Weber, by Holger 
Cahill (New York, 1930. The Downtown Gallery). To Holger 
Cahill Weber stated in a single paragraph the belief and prin 
ciples which he has followed and which are the cornerstone of 
his art. . 

“The facts of Nature baffle the finest inspiration, but one 
must go to nature or remain in the clouds. When art builds on 
art, art dies. When art comes through nature it plants its own 
seed for its blooming in seasonal time and place. It is only 
when man addresses himself to nature in deep reverence, in 
silence and isolation, that he hears the response. Yet to have 
nothing but the facts of nature is to be always going, oa 
passless, with nowhere to go. It is not the purpose of art to 
duplicate nature or to represent it, Art dies when naturalism. 
dominates. I believe that the expression of an experience should 
give rise to still another, a new and still more inspiring experi- 
ence. To fill eternity with the ripest and sanest expression of 
our consciousness is the essence as well as the purpose of life.” 
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Anonymous: The Madonna in a Garden. Woodcut. Upper Rhine. 
About 1460. Colors deep red lacquer and warm grey. The print is the 
only copy known to exist. Note decorative detail in medieval garden 


Israhel van Meckenem (the 
Younger) :The Artist and His 
Wife. Engraving. Fifteenth 
century. Earliest known 
self-portrait by an engraver 


PRINTS, 1400-1500 


A SIZEABLE DISPLAY of fifteenth-century prints in this 


country is an uncommon occurrence. The current exhibition at 


the Art Institute of Chicago appears under particularly favor- 
able auspices. Arranged and annotated by Carl O. Schniewind, 
curator of prints and drawings, with the assistance of Elizabeth 
Mongan, curator of the Lessing J. Rosenwald collection, from 
which a good proportion of the material is lent, the exhibit in- 
cludes one hundred and thirty-seven items representing the 
first century of print making. The popular art of their day, these 
prints were mostly produced by anonymous craftsmen and 
directly tailored to their market. Early print makers prospered 
in cities along the commercial trade routes and in the pilgrim- 
age centers, where their wares were sold “over the counter” to 
the tourists. Today they are known to specialists, scholars, col- 
lectors, and connoisseurs, but little to the general public. Be- 
cause the presentation is scholarly and the prints are hard to 
come by, the exhibition is of particular interest to the initiated. 
But, aside from the more esoteric aspects acquired through the 
years, the prints have an essentially human quality which should 
bring them a wider appreciation. 

To the handsome, detailed catalogue we are indebted for data, 
and to Mr. Schniewind for illustrations. 

While the majority of the prints are of religious subjects, 
there are others which give an insight into the life and events 
of the time. One woodcut, more ingenious than artistic, is a 
scrambled satire on the struggle for power between the Emperor, 
Frederick IIT, and the Pope, Paul II. In the catalogue the scene 
is described as follows: 

“In the center, Paul I, wearing the triple crown, encircles 
the Emperor with his left hand. With his right hand he holds 
a balance, Rome, the scales of which are labelled S. P. Q. R. 
The scale is surmounted by a shield bearing the French 
fleur-de-lis and crowning the whole is the double-headed Aus- 
trian eagle, marked imperium. One of the Pope’s feet rests on 


1e mast of a curious ship of state, printed on the sides of which 
re the words ‘Austrian Rulers’—the three oars represent the 
Juke of Bavaria, the King of Poland, and the King of Hungary. 
he rungs of the ladder by which the Pope mounted to his 
ower are marked: Sicily, Bosnia, Venice, and Ragusa. The 
nchor signifies the imperial electors. The Emperor Frederick 
olds in his hand the broken sceptre labelled ‘King of Bohemia.’ 
lis foot rests on the lion of Burgundy. On the shore, to the 
ight, is the tree of Jerusalem, while high in the left-hand 
orner shines a comet, probably the one which appeared in 
468,” All of which is probably at least as intelligible as a 
urrent exposition of the European situation would be. Both 
talian and German versions of the print exist, but few examples 
re intact today. 

Another interesting woodcut is a plague sheet, with illustra- 
ion, and text begging the Saint for deliverance from the dread 
lisease of medieval times. The print is listed as the only impres- 
ion known to exist today, and was probably made in Upper 
yermany about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Included also is an engraving of the artist Israhel van 
Mleckenem and his wife. The first self-portrait of its kind on 
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vho can be identified are as follows: Mair von Landshut, 
Viaster B G, Master B M, Master E S, Master F v B, Master I A M 
f Zwelle, Master of the Benderoles, Master of the Berlin Passion, 
faster of the Boccaccio Book of Hours, Master of the Amsterdam 
Jabinet, Master of the Playing Cards, Master of St. Erasmus, 
Mlaster of St. Sebastian, Master with the Key, Wenczel Olmetz, 
Martin Schongauer, Andrea Mantegna, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
school of Verrocchio, and Uberti. 

The exhibition is catalogued according to techniques in the 

ollowing categories: anonymous woodcuts (these are prin- 
ipally of German origin); Italian woodcuts; dotted prints; 
yaste prints; engravings; and again a separate listing of Italian 
works, the engravings concluding with three prints by Man- 
egna; also shown are four small nielli prints, examples of a 
raft which flourished in Florence and Bologna during the 
atter half of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
entury. The first entry is dated not later than the thirteenth 
entury—a printed textile in silver and black on yellow silk, 
ent to the exhibition by the Brooklyn Museum, pertinent to 
he later material, for, the catalogue text points out, it is highly == 
probable that the art of the woodcut was derived from the print- Cin 
ng of textiles from woodblocks. 
_ Besides Mr. Rosenwald, who has lent all the early woodcuts 
ind metal cuts with the single exception of the St. Jerome from 
‘oseph Brooks Fair collection of the Art Institute, lenders in- 
Jude W. G. Russell Allen, Herbert Greer French, Carl W. 
ones, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Brooklyn Museum, and 
he Cleveland Museum of Art. The catalogue was compiled by 
Mr. Schniewind and Miss Mongan. The exhibition continues 
9 March 2.—J. w. 


IPPER, RIGHT: St. Sebastian. Woodcut. About 1450-1460. A 
nique example, so far as is known. The print is a plague sheet, 
ombination of woodcut and xylographic text, containing a 
ayer in Latin for deliverance from the medieval scourge. Prob- 
bly made in Upper Germany. LOWER RIGHT: Anonymous: 
‘atire of the Emperor and the Pope. Woodcut. Ulm 1469-1473. 
‘arly political cartoonist gives his idea of the struggle for power 
etween Pope Paul II and the Emperor Frederick IIT. The print 
ppeared in Italian and German versions. A few copies remain 
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Rouault: Detail from The Ordeal of Samson. 1893. Oil. 51% x 44% inches. (Submitted in unsuccessful competition for Prix de Rome.) 
Lent to the Phillips Gallery Rouault retrospective by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Sterne, will later be shown at the San Francisco Museum 


“MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN” 


WHEN THE ROUAULT exhibition, first assembled and shown 
at Boston’s Institute of Modern Art, arrived at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington, it was joined by additional 
examples from the Phillips collection and also by an early 
canvas, The Ordeal of Samson, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Sterne, submitted in 1893 by Rouault in unsuccessful com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome. Spectators will miss much if 
they pass too quickly from this earlier work, which inciden- 
tally will also be seen in San Francisco when the Rouault 
display goes west. The Ordeal of Samson tellingly reveals a 
point of view later manifested with greater intensity and has 
characteristics distinguishable throughout the artist’s career. 
As Duncan Phillips points out in a bulletin released by the 
Gallery at the time of the show: “ .. . the expressionism is 
already in evidence even in the realism; the skin taut over 
the muscles and the eyeless sockets a foretelling of the cavern- 
ous holes in the blanched skulls of his piteous death-head 
clowns of later years. Although the inventive, more or less 
instinctive stylizations of Rouault’s mature art are not eve 
suggested, the theme of his Samson is already the one whic 
was to dominate his entire career and to fill with blazing 
anger and soul-shaking pity almost every picture he was to 
create. That theme of course may be summed up as “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” 


Rouault: The Workers. Pastel and water color. 13% x 11% 
inches. Lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn 


ur Rouaults. ABOVE, LEFT: The Crown of Thorns, Oil. 45 x 31 inches. Chrysler Collection. R1GHT: Clown. Oil. 17 x 12 inches. Springfield 
useum. BELOW, LEFT: The Law is Hard but it is the Law. Etching. R1icHT: The Old King. Oil. 3014 x 2114 inches. Carnegie Institute 
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One corner of the “studiolo” from the Gubbio palace of Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino. Only the tiles are not illusory. The walls 
are of inlaid woods which startlingly depict the benches, pilasters, cupboards, and other objects. Just installed at the Metropolitan Museum 


NEW YORK LETTER 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 


Metropolitan’s attendance, prestige, and usefulness in the years 
to come. 

Second, the Museum has just opened a unique bit of the 
Renaissance to the public with the installation of the little study 


ANY WHO FEARED that the unsettled state of world af- 
fairs, the recent presidential election and the besetting prob- 
lems of our own country were such overshadowing influences 
that the New York art season was likely to suffer a serious 
eclipse must by this time be pretty roundly reassured. The 
pulse of the gallery world beats steadily; few of us had ex- 
pected anything but a local fiasco of the agglomerate and abor- 
tive National Art Week; the number of exhibitions has not 
fallen off; and the events of the season now at midway have 
been such as to reassure the most doubting of Thomases. 
Things have begun to stir at the Metropolitan, January bring- 
ing three highly welcome evidences of new dynamics under the 
regime of Francis Henry Taylor. First of all, President Blumen- 
thal announced abandonment of pay days on Mondays and 
Fridays, and the extension of the Museum’s free services for the 
lending collections, slides, etc., to all tax-exempt educational 
institutions in addition to the previously privileged public 
schools. Both alterations of policy should go far to increase the 


(studiolo) from the Gubbio palace of Federigo da Montefeltro, 
Duke of Urbino—an extraordinary optical illusion dated by 
the museum authorities at 1479-1482. Walls and ceiling of the 
room are intact and the floor has been reconstructed from a half 
tile to complete the exact effect. The walls were executed in 
intarsia panel or marquetry in a variety of woods—oak, wal- 
nut, pearwood—in the trompe loeil perspective: carried out not 
only in the effect of the open doors affording glimpses of musi- 
cal instruments, books, and the quotidiana of the Duke’s daily 
life, but even in the semblance of benches and columns along 
the walls. Thus worked out in inlaid paneling the effect is such 
as many a painter of the stereoscopic school might envy obtain- 
ing with his brushes. And the installation itself is a task carried 
out with extraordinary fidelity by Preston Remington and his 
assistants. Mr. Remington in the February issue of the Museum 
Bulletin gives a fascinating account of the Duke and his times 
and of the reasons for believing that the design was furnished 
by the famous Sienese artist, Francesco di Giorgio, and executed 
under the supervision of the Florentine woodworker, Baccio 
Pontelli. Adjoining the reconstituted study a small gallery has 


been arranged with Italian choir stalls in the grotesque style, 
dating from a half century later, pieces of which have been in 
the museum’s collections for more than twenty years and not 
publicly exhibited. Of these John Goldsmith Phillips gives an 
instructive account in the same issue of the Bulletin. 

Mr. Taylor in his comment ties up the abolition of admission 
charges and the extension of the Museum’s services with the new 
Renaissance installation in a manner which further clarifies his 
attitude toward the mission of the institution he directs. In his 
brief article, “Humanism and Human Responsibility,” he says, 
and the words should be widely quoted: 

“Tottering on the brink of a new ‘world order’ we cannot 
insist too often or too strongly upon the value of what we have 
and what we can mean in the cultural life of this country. The 
museums, along with the public libraries, the universities, and 
the religious institutions are the arsenals for intellectual and 
moral rearmament. No spiritual regeneration will spring from 
the self-appointed committees of propagandists or from charity 
bazaars, but only from the hard thinking of carefully cultivated 
minds. . . . Humanism cannot be achieved without human obli- 
gation. That the palace room from Gubbio is presented to the 
public at the same time is a happy accident, since the studiolo 
is at once a symbol and a reminder—a symbol of the spirit of 
humanistic freedom and a reminder of a happier day in Italy 
when the tyrant was a man of science and not just a German 
puppet in the Teatro dei Piccoli.” 

And the third Metropolitan contribution is a new catalogue 
raisonné, the first of a series which has been badly needed for a 


Two pieces in the Whitney sculpture, water color and print 
annual. RIGHT: Paul Fiene’s The Bather. BELOW: Robert Lau- 
rent’s Girl Washing Her Hair. On view through February 19 
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ABOVE: George Grosz’s water color entitled And then I Saw Myself is included in the present show at the Whitney Museum. BELOW: Corsican 
Landscape (oil) by Elisée Maclet, one of the canvases in the memorial exhibition of his work held last month, Perls Galleries, New York 
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generation. This work covers the Spanish, Italian, and Byzantine 
paintings and is to be followed by volumes dealing respectively 
with Flemish, Dutch, German, and English painting, French 
painting, and American painting. A work of more than three 
hundred pages with as many illustrations and concise comment. 
both scholarly and interesting, on the pictures, their back- 
‘ground, and their authentications (many of the attributions are 
new), it should go far toward filling the needs of the student 
and the general public at once. The remaining volumes will be 
eagerly awaited. 


NOR HAS THE exhibition world stood still at mid-season. There 
has been no post-holiday lull. The Whitney, closing its most 
successful and most discussed annual of painting, promptly 
opened its annual of sculpture and water colors. If the water 
colors perhaps take the palm in popular regard, there are never- 
theless several excellent pieces in the sculpture display beside 
the almost necessarily routine amount of work attendant upon 
so large a sculpture annual. It may justly be doubted whether 
the workers in this field turn out pieces fast enough to warrant 
so large a show every year; would not every second, or even 
third, year produce better and more significant collections? 
Nevertheless, among the assemblage it is delightful to note a 
unique figure piece by Zorach; not as stylized or as easily iden- 
tifiable as the body of that artist’s work, it is a figure whose 
proportions and infusing spirit mark a distinct departure from 
earlier examples, and a sterling piece withal, not just “some- 
thing different.” 

Laurent’s Girl Washing Her Hair is in the artist’s best vein, 
both in rhythm, mass, and treatment of form. Paul Fiene, whose 
creations we see too little, contributes a finely conceived and 
beautifully modeled seated figure, The Bather, balanced with 
delicacy and dignity. And Warren Wheelock’s Skater is an amus- 
ing and quite vitalized conception. 

The water color division is richly rewarding this year. Burch- 
field’s Silver Light is one of his best. Adolf Dehn’s landscape 
and his highly entertaining Americans All set new highs for him. 
George Grosz’s dune study is especially engaging. Mary Hoover 
Aiken contributes a handsome landscape, Moon Over Cranberry 
Bog, with large semi-surrealist sea shells in the foreground. 
Georges Schreiber’s Louisiana swamp vista; Dean Fausett’s 
powerful Vermont scene with eerie lighting; a Whorf landscape 
with dwellings, not another of his more formula papers; Karl 
Mattern’s country vignette; a Pleissner genre piece which stems 
somewhat from the Eastman Johnson tradition; a characteristic 
Heliker impression: these are some of the high spots and a 
dozen more, easily, should be cited. 


‘THEN THERE IS the Greco show at Knoedler’s which brings to- 
gether a third of the notable examples of the work of this grand- 
father of modernism in American collections. It is held for the 
Denefit of Greek war relief—fittingly enough, since the Greeks 
seem temporarily to have become our first line of defense. 
Curt Valentin, turning aside for the moment from his cham- 
pioning of the cause of modern Europeans, particularly those 
who have fallen under the displeasure of the Nazi authorities, 
has put on a show of sculpture by contemporary Americans. 
With fine catholicity of taste (sculpture is really his first love) 
he has brought together at the Buchholz Gallery such extremes 
as the finely stylized Head in granite by de Creeft; the somberly 
dignified Woman in Grief, one of the best pieces thus far from 
the studio of Doris.Caesar; Heinz Warneke’s delightful Kneel- 
ing Woman in wood; Flannagan’s Not Yet in bronze and Little 
Creature in fieldstone; and—the other extreme—an amorphous 


ABOVE: Seated Nude, sanguine drawing by Clara Klinghoffer, just 
seen at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery, New York. BELOW: Heinz War- 
neke’s Crouching Woman, wood carving, is among the sculptures by 
Americans shown in the January exhibition at the Buchholz Gallery 


Daliesque figure of incredible anatomy by Hugo Robus, called, 
with a fine eye to contraries, The Span of Life. And the supple- 
mentary drawings, especially those by Flannagan and Jean di 
Marco, make up themselves a highly attractive show. 

In presenting a kind of memorial retrospective exhibition of 
the paintings by Elissée Maclet, the Perls Galleries have done a 
real service. In eclipse since his mind gave way, the artist died 
last year. There has been no exhibition of his work for a dec- 
ade. Beginning with Utrillo in the Montmartre days, he found 
Paris cold and dull and betook himself to the south of France 
and to Corsica, with steadily heightened palette and less and less 
similarity to Utrillo in his canvases. At best, in some of the 
work done in the decade between 1925-35, he seems to me to 
have outdistanced much of Utrillo’s work in sheer merit and in 
appeal. It was the shadow of the better Pissarro paintings (and, 
sometimes, composition too) that fell across his brush work. 
Surely some of this work should live. 

Any impression of the current New York scene would be in- 
complete without reference to the show of water colors, draw- 
ings, and small oils by Ann Brockman—quite her best rounded 
show to date and with a higher level of achievement than any 
of the prec eding exhibitions of her work. These moody impres- 
sions of the Maine coast; these subtly toned, rapid, vigorous 
figure pieces; these fleetingly indelible impressions of New 
England street corners are among her very best things and come 
with renewed assurances of her stature in the wake of the Art 
Institute of Chicago recent award for her much discussed oil, 


Adam and Eve—a work of stark sincerity and a very personal 


and challenging accomplishment. 


ABOVE: John B. Flannagan’s wrought bronze, entitled Not Yet (1940) is another of the works by American sculptors shown recently at th 
Buchholz Gallery, New York, BELOW: One of the water colors in Ann Brockman’s recent one-man show in the Kleemann Galleries, New Yor 


fine CHRYSLER COLLECTS oy r. a. warrinc. 32. 


VALTER P. CHRYSLER, JR.’s complete collection. parts 
f which have been seen often enough in loan exhibitions to 
yhet one’s curiosity as to the character of the whole, is now 
ing shown in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
oon it will go to the Philadelphia Museum of Art. At last the 
yublic is having a chance to see it all and on that basis to con- 
ider how it came to win the coveted designation: important. 

Its size alone, and the preponderance of great names, have 
von it a reputation. Who can question that gathering together 
ighty-nine works by Picasso is an achievement? And on another 
yasis no one will under-rate Cézanne’s unassuming portrait of 
uis wife (reproduced on our November, 1939, cover); the 
assured bronze Man by Gaston Lachaise, so long lent to the 
Modern Museum; the Kneeling Girl by Lehmbruck; Rouault’s 
Head of Christ (reproduced on page 87); the Manet still-life 
(but not La Cavaliére); Miro’s wistful portraits; the two 
Despiau heads which show so well his mastery of modeled 
sculpture; or the self-sufficient group of Braques. 

But when you see a collection like this for the first time you 
are as much concerned to discover the collector’s ruling motives 
as with individual works. Mr. Chrysler and his advisers have 
apparently applied themselves to the task of forming a compre- 
hensive collection around the French painters of the first quarter 
of the century. He has conscientiously supplied source material, 
African and European. The modern painter’s reverence for the 
names of Chardin, Goya, and El Greco is shared by Mr. 
Chrysler; he has one work by each, though not, especially of 
the last two, very convincing examples. He also has a Frobenius 


(Continued on page 103) 


RIGHT: Miro’s Self-Portrait (oil, 1917). BELOW: Picasso’s Nu 
Allongé (ink wash, 1907). Both in the Chrysler Collection 


Albert B. Serwazi: Red Table Cover. Oil. Awarded J. Henry Scheidt 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


BY JANE WATSON 


Bombed 

UNDER THIS TERSE heading appears an editorial statement in the 
most recently arrived issue of the London Studio, a British art 
publication well known in this country. Characteristically, the 
exposition is simple. The drama is in the situation, 

The Editor begins with an apology to subscribers for its late 
appearance owing to air-raid damage which caused the loss of 
much valuable property and “great dislocation of the organi- 
zation.” But this, he adds, is not their first loss from air raids; 
it merely renews a determination to get on with the job at hand. 
Then a break occurs in the page. The Editor was interrupted. 
Later he continues: “The above was written yesterday. Today we 
arrive at our office to find it does not exist. It is buried beneath a 
heap of rubble, with all our London stocks. This merely confirms 
our resolution. We shall redouble our efforts.” In substantiation 
a new address is given, with the assurance that the postal authori- 
ties have alternative addresses “as a precaution in case for any 


reason that address becomes inoperative.” 


MOST OF OUR readers probably already know that the Tate Gal- 
lery in London has been severely damaged. They will recall its 
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Memorial Prize at Pennsylvania Academy's 136th Annual Exhibitie 


director, John Rothenstein, as the author of British Painting 
Since 1900, which appeared in our February, 1940, issue. Dr. 
Rothenstein, according to his practice since the first severe 
attacks in early September, was spending the night at the Gallery 
when a bomb, which he afterward learned was one of heaviest 
caliber, fell just outside. He gives a firsthand account in the 
December issue of the Museums Journal, British publication of 
the Museums Association, which slowly but steadily continues 
to arrive. 

Fortunately no member of the staff was hurt, and no damage 
was suffered by any of the works of art which had remained in 
the Gallery. Most of them, nearly four thousand paintings and 
sculptures, had been removed prior to the outbreak of war, a 
feat accomplished within a period of six days. Dr. Rothenstein’s 
statement concludes, “The damage to the building is so extensive 
that it has been found necessary to remove the administration to 
one of the Gallery’s refuge houses, but it is the intention of the 
Trustees that the acquisition of works of art should be carried 
on with the minimum of interruption.” 


DETAILED INFORMATION AND up-to-the-minute data, withheld 
from publication by the censor “for reasons of national se- 
curity,” are tabulated by a responsible organization. In spite of 
the destruction in London and elsewhere, many galleries and 


museums continue to hold special exhibitions. At the request of 
he Ministry of Information a selection of paintings by war 
rlists from the larger display at the National Gallery has been 
ssembled for circulation outside London. 


which he commutes once a month. And in the second, the Insti- 
tute is giving him a one-man show, which runs until March 2. 
Mr. Mangravite’s paintings are owned by the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, the Corcoran Art Gallery, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, the Toledo Museum, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and the Denver Art Museum. The summer 
before last he was director and teacher at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. He continues his classes at Cooper Union in 
the winter, where he instituted the practice of inviting artists 
(last year they were Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reginald Marsh, Jon 


r. Mangravite Goes to Chicago 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, well-known painter and teacher, who is 
ertainly not without honor in New York, is twice honored in 
chicago. In the first place, he has the distinction of holding the 
rst classes in mural painting at the Art Institute of Chicago, to 


30TTOM: Peppino Mangravite: The Hunting Season. Oil. Included in his one-man show at the Art Institute of Chicago through March 2 
JUST BELOW: Peppino Mangravite: Mural panel for the Flushing, New York, Post Office recently completed for the Section of Fine Arts 
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Head of a Deity. Cambodian. 
1X-X Century. Recent pur- 
chase from the Wade Fund by 
the Cleveland Museum of Art 


Egyptian. 
Recently 
City Art Museum, St. Louis 


Head of African Prisoner. heavy ka 
XVIII Dynasty. ~ 
acquired by the 


Corbino, Waldo Peirce, Frederick Taubes and Peggy Bacon) 


to work as “guest students” from the same models as his own 


students. His work in mural painting includes decorations for 


postoffices at Hempstead, Long Island; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; and (his most recent work) Flushing, Long Island, all 
executed for the Section of Fine Arts, Federal Works Agency. 
He is a member of the Board of Trustees of the Federation and 
has for a number of years contributed articles to the Magazine. 


c 


Pennsylvania Winners 


SHORTLY AFTER FORBES WATSON’S article on Max Weber was 
bundled off to the printer we received the announcement that the 
jury had bestowed the Temple Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts on the artist’s canvas, Reading. Other 
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jury awards in the one hundred and thirty-sixth annual are 
Carol H. Beck Medal to Franklin C. Watkins for Misses M 
and M. de S.: Sesnan Medal to John Steuart Curry for land 
scape, Wisconsin; Scheidt Memorial prize to Albert B. Serwaz 
for still-life, Red Table Cover; Widener Memorial Medal t 
Dorothea Greenbaum for Tiny, a bronze sculpture. The jury 
this year consisted of Leon Kroll, Paul Sample, Thomas Har 
Benton, John Carroll, Francis Speight, for painting; ane 
Mahonri Young, Edward McCartan, and Charles Rudy, fo: 
sculpture. Mr. Serwazi, the junior prize-winner, is a Philadel 
phia painter who will be remembered for his Model Resting 
which won fourth honorable mention at the Corcoran Biennial 
in 1939. It was at the time greeted by Forbes Watson, whe 
reviewed the show, as “a modest and well felt canvas which doe; 
not scream for public applause and would be satisfied with ¢ 
good home.” Still soft-spoken, the artist speaks this time to even 
more effect. 
A committee of the Academy awarded the Lippincott prize 


to Daniel Serra, the Smith prize to Sarah Blakeslee. 


Museums Abolish “Pay Days” 


ON THE HEELS of the statement by the Metropolitan Mu 
seum that “pay days” would henceforth be abolished, the 
Museum of the City of New York and the Brooklyn Museum 
announced that they too would dispense with all admission fees. 
The Metropolitan had charged twenty-five cents (a standard 
rate for adults throughout the country, wherever admission is 
charged at all) on Mondays and Fridays, and exempted mem. 
bers, copyists, New York public school teachers and pupils, and 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. The Brooklyn Museum charged 


ie 
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twenty-five cents for adults on Mondays and Fridays, ten cents 
for minors, and exempted all those in the above category, but 
failed to give specific mention to the boys in uniform. The 
Museum of the City of New York charged only on Mondays— 
the usual twenty-five cents. Actually, art institutions in this 
country, except when privately owned and sometimes then as 
well, have been extremely liberal about admissions. Even in 
the large institutions where fees are charged on certain days 
admission is free on Sundays and holidays, when presumably 
the charge would bring in a revenue which amounted to some: 
thing. The majority of art institutions in the United States 
charge no admission fee at all, and there are very few left where 
admission is by card or by personal solicitation, (The Museum 
of Modern Art, privately supported, charges admission to non- 


Faggi Retrospective 


OPENING FEBRUARY 26 at the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
is an exhibition of sculpture and drawings by Alfeo Faggi, 
well-known Woodstock artist. Mr. Faggi will be represented by 
thirty-four pieces, ranging from a plaster figure, Girl Reading, 
dated 1910, to two works executed in 1940, 

F'aggi was born in Florence, Italy, in 1885, and first exhibited 
his work there in 1910. His first one-man show in this country 
was in Chicago in 1914, and since he has exhibited frequently 
in one-man and group displays in various parts of the United 
States. He is represented in a number of public and private 
collections. 


Albany Shows Drawings by Living Americans 


JUST UNDER ONE hundred and sixty drawings are exhibited in 
the First American Drawing Annual held at the Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art from January 9 to February 2. Over 
eighty per cent of the show was assembled by invitation from 
material known to the Director, John Davis Hatch, Jr., in private 
and public collections, and in the possession of dealers. But the 
remainder was chosen from drawings submitted voluntarily. 
Most works were for sale, but we do not as yet know whether 
sales have materialized, or in what number. People are still 
inclined to underestimate the pleasure to be derived from good 
drawing, in spite of the attention which has of late been focussed 
on old master drawings. We agree with the Director of the 
Albany Institute that “a show which would specifically call 


UPPER LEFT: Alfeo Faggi: Head of Yone Noguchi. Bronze. Included 
in the artist’s one-man show, Albright Art Gallery, from February 26 


LOWER RIGHT: Eagle. Symbol of Zeus, in Conflict with Serpent. 
Nabataean sculpture. Early 2nd Century, A.D. At Cincinnati Museum 


members at all times.) In some instances museums and galleries 
are kept open at night, a practice which has grown during the 
past year. It is true a large number of institutions receive support 
from their municipalities, but even these depend on member- 
ships for healthy development. A good majority endeavor in- 
creasingly to cater to public demand and in turn deserve more 
widespread support than they now receive. Directors are forced 
to spend far more time than they should in soliciting funds to 
keep their organizations going. And there is still a large seg- 
ment of the public in the higher income brackets which benefits 
without making any contribution, except indirectly through 
taxation. It is noteworthy that art institutions are receiving 
increasing support through public funds, as a result of the 
increasing interest indicated by rising attendance figures. 


Corcoran Jury Announced 


THE JURY FOR the Seventeenth Corcoran Biennial Exhibition of 
contemporary American oil paintings, which opens on March 
23, is composed of Franklin C. Watkins, Chairman, Francis 
Chapin, Russell Cowles, Guy Peéne du Bois, and Alexander R. 
James. Artists are reminded that the last day for receiving entry 
cards at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., is 
_ February 18. For further particulars see the information section 
- at the back of this issue. 
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attention to the excellence of our own contemporary draftsman 


has long been needed.” Many artists make hundreds of working 
drawings, for easel paintings, and particularly for murals. 
Sketches provide the collector of small income excellent op- 
portunity to obtain works of high calibre for a modest outlay. 
And the artists would be encouraged to expend even greater 
effort in this direction if more sales resulted. 


The Functions of Color in Painting 


OPENING FEBRUARY 16 in Washington at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery is a comprehensive exhibition illustrating the functions 
of color in painting, arranged by C. Law Watkins in collabora- 
tion with Duncan Phillips. Mr. Watkins, it will be recalled, last 
year organized the memorable show, Emotional Design in 
Painting, which he described in our May, 1940, issue. The 
exhibition opened at the Phillips Gallery last April. Later Mr. 
Watkins was invited to assemble an exhibition on the same 
theme for the Contemporary Arts Building at the New York 
World’s Fair, and also to compile a similar exhibition illus- 
trated with color prints for circulation by the Museum of 


Modern Art. 
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Raphael Soyer: Girl Sewing. 
Drawing. Shown at Albany 
Drawing Exhibit 


Institute’s 


Mr. Watkins is prepared to accept a limited number of en- 
gagements for lectures on his two related themes, to which he 
has devoted much thought and research. His lecture, “The Lan- 
guage of Design,” is accompanied by quick chalk talks and 
slides (forty) of ancient and modern paintings. The sketches 
and slides show the origins in nature, and in human experience, 
of thirty or forty of the most frequently employed motifs, and 
illustrate their use as the rhythmic foundation of masterpieces 
of many periods and schools. The lecture on “The Functions of 
Color in Painting” will be illustrated with color slides of ancient, 
traditional, and modern paintings. For further particulars apply 
to the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 1600 Twenty-first Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The cost of each lecture is $75 and expenses, 
for bookings east of Chicago. 


New Society for Contemporary American Art 


IF WE KEEP on mentioning Chicago this month we will be 
accused of trying to get out a special issue. However, a number 
of interesting events seem to be happening at once. (Or is it 
always like this?). Formation of a new Society for Contempo- 
rary American Art is certainly welcome news. It is affiliated with 


om, 


he Art Institute of Chicago and its purpose is to add contem- 
porary American works to the permanent collection. So far 
he Society has thirty-one members, any one of whom may 


‘nominate a painting or a piece of sculpture executed by an 
American anywhere, and to incorporate such selections into an 
annual exhibition held at the Art Institute.” The first fruits of 
his idea may be seen at the Institute until March 2. Represented 
are Darrel Austin, Aaron Bohrod, Clarence Carter, Francis 
Chapin (two paintings), Louis Eilshemius, Yun Gee, Malcolm 
Hackett, Garet Hondius, Emil J. Kosa, Jr., Julian Levi, Edgar 
Miller, L. Moholy-Nagy, Sam Ostrowsky, Robert Philipp, John 
Pratt, Zoltan Sepeshy, Kenneth Shopen, Vincent Spagna, Julia 
Thecla, Wayne R. White, Karl Zerbe, Zsissly. It is regrettable 
that sculpture is not included in this first show, although it is 
stated hopefully that “with a larger membership sculpture will 
be regularly included.” Apparently the price of sculpture was 
beyond reach of the present resources of the membership. From 
the diversified collection, representing the personal tastes of 
the individual members, the Committee on Painting and Sculp- 
ture of the Art Institute will choose one work as a gift from 
the Society. 


The new organization, duly incorporated, succeeds the 


Toulouse-Lautrec: A La Mie. Oil. 1891. Recent acquisition of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Painting represents figures of Maurice 
Guibert, a friend, and a professional model, taken from a posed photograph.The artist gets full credit for expressions and atmosphere 


Friends of American Art, organized and incorporated in 1910, 
whose members subscribed $200 apiece annually to purchase 
works by American artists for the Institute. The officers of the 
new organization are William Dwight Darrow, President; H. 
Simons, First Vice-President; Mrs. Inez Cunningham Stark, 
Second Vice-President; William N. Eisendrath, Jr., Treasurer; 
Mrs. Henry S$. Monroe, Secretary. 


Experts in a Phase 


“CAN YOU SELL works of art at prices within the range of all?” 

“Do you know XVI century Flemish tapestries and XVIII 
century English furniture?” 

“Are you an expert in any one phase or period of art?” 

The above queries are neither riddles nor part of a culture 
test. They appeared in an advertisement for salesmen for the 
Hearst collection which is now occupying a generous part of 
the display space in two New York department stores. In scale 
with the undertaking, a special list of 100,000 persons was 
invited to a preview of this mammoth art sale of overwhelm- 
ing catholicity. We can imagine salesmen galore responding 
to the call. But who could truly tell a customer what phase of 
art is represented? 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Panorama 
The Arts and Man. By Raymond S§. Stites. New York, 1940. Whittlesey 

House. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Price, $7.50. 

PERHAPS IT IS not possible for one person, however well 
equipped, to successfully compress into a single volume man’s 
creative expression in the spatial arts, music, and lite.ature, 
along with some idea of the racial, geographical, political, 
social, philosophical, and religious backgrounds. This is the 
colossal project undertaken in The Arts and Man by Ray- 
mond Stites, professor of esthetics at Antioch College. The task 
has been essayed in whole or part by others in recent years 
(Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages, Hendrik van Loon, 
The Arts, and Sheldon Cheney, A World History of Art, the two 
last reviewed in these columns since 1936). But although all 
of them, including Professor Stites, acquitted themselves cred- 
itably to a certain extent, the conviction grows that the bite is 
too. big to be thoroughly masticated by an individual. 

One can perceive that Professor Stites’ five-and-a-half-pound 
volume is no casual meditation. He has been collecting mate- 
rial, we are told, since 1918, and has been engaged in the writ- 
ing of it for the past five years. The scope is indicated at the 
beginning, with analyses of a penny, Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. Professor Stites has 
largely used “the history of the development of the graphic and 
plastic arts, dealing as it does with the less ephemeral types, . . . 
to furnish a concrete framework on which the other arts are 
arranged.” He does not mean to insinuate a precedence for the 
spatial arts, he says, and suggests that musicians, for instance, 
who read the book may imagine a musical plot of melody as 
the central motif (a feat presupposing no small imagination). 

In view of the fact that the courage to undertake such a her- 
culean labor as this, and the degree of accomplishment achieved, 
deserve applause, it seems petty to pick flaws which do not 
seem very serious when taken one by one. But the cumulative 
effect is another matter. A reader unconsciously measures a 
book by the chapters dealing with those phases of the subject 
with which he is best acquainted. When he encounters numerous 
small errors in these chapters, he loses confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the remainder, however unjust that may be. 

Names consistently misspelled (Maurice Stern, for instance) 
cannot be blamed on the typesetter, although mistakes in the 
index may be (i.e., looking for Froissart on page 47, as directed, 
one finds oneself in the Cro-Magnon period). Again, the only 
Orozco in the index is Carlos, who is credited with the Dart- 
mouth murals (and indeed with all other Orozco mentions), al- 
though the illustrations of one of them in the text is “by J. C. 
Orozco”. 

Professor Stites, whose gaze was presumably adjusted to 
25,000 years of art, has bracketed artists separated by a genera- 
tion or more, with confusing results. George Wesley Bellows, 
for instance, is discovered to be a versatile artist, first linked 
with Homer and Eakins as an “American artist-adventurer dur- 
ing the latter half of the 19th century . . . who placed his 
interest in the American scene above his desire for immediate 
perfection in art.” Bellows was forty-six and thirty-eight years 
younger than the other two, respectively, and, according to 
several biographical notes on him, was at that period a youth 
in his “teens, ambitious chiefly to make the baseball team of 
Ohio State University. But Professor Stites introduces Bellows 
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again, among “artists of the earlier 20th century whose eyes a 
longer turned toward Europe” and who “inherited the strength 


? 


of Homer,” etc. 

Descriptions of individual masterpieces, summaries of literary 
works, and biographies of artists in so ambitious a book as this, 
must of necessity be selective. But Professor Stites’ treatments 
of some of the masters are far from satisfactory; one fears they 
would give a false impression to students previously unac- 
quainted with the artists concerned. Pieter Breughel, for ex- 
ample, is introduced as “a Flemish farmer who lived between 
1520 and 1569” and who was a humorous realist in paint. Most 
of the space allotted to him is consumed with a description of 
his painting, Scharaffenland, which is also reproduced. Anyone 
acquainted with Breughel’s Massacre of the Innocents, for in- 
stance, should have a very different impression of his art; his 
“social conscience” would appear to merit at least a mention. 

Early in his book Professor Stites says he “seeks an objective 
point of view”, but he does not adhere to it throughout. Numer- 
ous statements, unimportant in themselves perhaps, can be ex- 
plained only as very personal interpretations. In speaking of 
several studies of Lincoln as the “ideal American,” for example, 
he says of French’s seated Lincoln, “this powerful, brooding 
figure symbolizes the innate sadness and loneliness of the Ameri- 
can character, usually covered over in most of us by a rather 
light or humorous attitude.” This was true of Lincoln, but it 
scarcely seems to be a national characteristic; the majority of 
Americans are regarded by some authorities as optimistic 
extraverts. Professor Stites describes Barnard’s Lincoln as “a. 
gaunt, awkward figure, with only the dignity of his face to draw 
him away from the soil,” a statement which makes less sense 
each time one reads it. 

But after all this quibbling, one wants to give the author his 
due. One recalls Goldsmith, 


“And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


The mere assembling of this staggering amount of informa- 
tion and its orderly arrangement is no mean achievement, and 
the author has suggested an approach to art capable of arousing 
the enthusiasm of the reader. The best use of the book, it seems, 
would be as a spring-board for cultural recreation. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of books and phonograph records, the 
total of which is sufficient to keep a reader occupied and inter-— 
ested for years. The volume, furthermore, has about a thousand 
illustrations, half-tones (eight of them in colors), bars of 
music, and line cuts. The inclusion of examples of music will 
definitely appeal to all who can read it, for some comprehension 
of a people’s songs is as desirable as acquaintance with a 


paintings and sculpture. 

In conclusion, Professor Stites takes a little excursion into 
prophecy and discusses four possible world political develop- 
ments “in terms of man’s artistic symbols.” He further says, 
“Men are now much closer to achieving an ultimate cooperative 
society than they know,” and concludes his monumental work 
by designing a flag for a future United States of the World. 
One regrets to say that the design, though good, is uninspired, | 
and the color scheme no better than that of many a present 
national emblem. 


Detail 


Romanesque Sculpture in Saintonge. By Elizabeth Lawrence Mendell. 

New Haven, 1940. Yale University Press. Price, $7.00. 
SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, historians, and antiquarians will find 
something to interest them, in this careful scrutiny of a phase of 
art in Saintonge, said to be the first extensive study of the sub- 
(Continued on page 102 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 
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ject in a province of France hitherto neglected by archeologists. 
The author began her study on a scholarship from the Carnegie 
Corporation, and her book had its inception as a doctor’s dis- 
sertation presented to the Graduate School of Yale University. 

Reasons for the neglect of Saintonge are given by the author; 
“the county was not in the mainstream of civilization eco- 
nomically or artistically,” hence it “can claim neither the dis- 
tinction of precocity nor the substantial credit of siring later 
developments.” But the material she has uncovered on one hun- 
dred and forty-eight churches in the district gives ample evi- 
dence that it deserved this research. 

After a brief introduction on the geography and climate of 
Saintonge, and something of its history, beginning with mention 
by Caesar in 58 B. C., the author presents the results of her 
study in three parts. The first is devoted to the architectural 
framework, for she says “it is the very nature of Romanesque 
sculpture . . . to be inextricably associated with the architecture 
of which it is essentially a part.” Part II is concerned with the 
subject matter of the sculpture: iconographic (in which Sain- 
tonge is not rich), decorative figured, and floral and abstract. 
The last mentioned are found in so much variety (some in- 
herited from the Romans and some copied from nature) that 
only the most common or most interesting are considered, and 
motifs and details are illustrated with simple line cuts. 

The esthetic aspects dealt with include distribution and 
placement of sculpture, figure styles (giants, dwarfs and a 
tendency toward naturalism foreshadowing the Gothic style), 
and relief and modeling. In conclusion she says, 

“Romanesque sculpture in Saintonge is not as rich in images 
or in episodes as the sculpture of Languedoc and Burgundy. 
Nor is it as dramatic. But, aside from its profusion and its 
color, it has the virtue of exemplifying with a vigor that never 
relaxes the great rule of submission to the architecture which 
is the vital principle of Romanesque art.” 

A series of collotype plates isolated from the text illustrates 
entire buildings, fagades, interiors, and other portions, with 
an occasional detail enlarged. The only criticism is that many 
details described are too small in these plates to be discerned. 
Laudable features of the volume are the copious footnotes on 
many pages, giving bibliographies, comparisons and other 
amplifications of statements in the text proper; also the indexes 
of motifs according to types and locations. 


Italian Ceramics in London 


Catalogue of Italian Maiolica in the Victoria and Albert Museum. By 
Bernard Rackham. London, 1940. Victoria and Albert Museum, Price, 
Vol. I, $3.40; Vol. II, $4.30. 

FOUR HUNDRED YEARS of Italian Maiolica are represented in 

this catalogue, the character of which inspires complete con- 

fidence in its authenticity, despite the apology in the foreword 
by Eric Maclagan. He explains that it was in the press when 

the war broke and the museum was evacuated, making it im- 

possible to check doubtful points by further examination of 

the specimens. 

There are fifteen main classifications according to a general 
evolution of style. In Volume I, the text, each item is numbered, 
listed, described with its dimensions, and dated, and accom- 
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panied by further information such as its state, original source 
collections through which it may have passed, and a list 0 
publications (if any) in which it is mentioned or illustrated. Th 
volume also contains an extensive bibliography, profile draw 
ings of shapes, and numerical and general indexes. Approxi- 
mately 1,450 pieces catalogued in Volume I, ranging from small 
fragments to busts and elaborate figures, are illustrated in 
Volume II in good, clear half-tones. The nature of the publica- 
tion limits its interest to persons and institutions especially 
concerned with Italian Maiolica. 


Early American 
A Charleston Sketchbook 1796-1806, by Charles Fraser. With an intro- 
duction and notes by Alice R. Huger Smith. Charleston, S. C., 19405 


Carolina Art Association. Price, $5.00. 

CHARLES FRASER is one of the better-known painters of a group 
of approximately fifty miniaturists identified as working the 
end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. During the 
decade beginning when he was fourteen, he kept a sketchbook in 
which he diligently recorded what he saw in his native city of 
Charleston and its surrounding plantation country. His interests 
were landscape and architecture, of which he made simple but 
painstaking little watercolor drawings. The book was given by 
Miss Alice R. Huger Smith to the Carolina Art Association. 

The present publication is the size of the original (41% x 7% 
inches) and 40 sketches, selected for reproduction as the most 
important, are facsimiles. They reveal that Fraser was con- 
sistently a miniaturist. They are reproduced by offset in full 
color; whether the brownish tonality of the majority of them 
is equally pronounced in the originals one cannot say without 
having seen them. 

The book should be interesting to architects, as it is an early 
record of the domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of Charles- 
ton and vicinity, not only at the time of the drawings, but of 
many older buildings which, standing in Fraser’s day, have 
since been destroyed; and to persons interested in early his- 
tory, as each plate is accompanied by historical notes. A 
bibliography on the artist, the city and the state completes the 
book. 


Fredenthal’s Jeeter 
Tobacco Road. By Erskine Caldwell. Decennial Edition with illustrations 
by David Fredenthal. New York, 1940. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Ine. 
Price, $3.00. ; 
AS ONE OF a presumably infinitesimal minority which to date 
has not seen Tobacco Road, the reviewer has no mental con- 
cept of the Lesters based on the stage, and can consider David 
Fredenthal’s illustrations for this latest edition solely from th 
standpoint of the book. The young artist seems to have bee 
preordained to realize these characters, in more than 40 draw 
ings in pen and ink and wash. The outstanding capture i 
Jeeter sitting on the edge of the porch “with well-develop 
plans” in his mind “for the things he intended doing.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Art in Everyday Life. By Harriet and Vetta Goldstein. Third ae 
New York, 1941. The Macmillan Company. Price, $5.00. 


Portinari, His Life and Art. Introduction by Rockwell Kent. Chicago 
1940, The University of Chicago Press. Price, $7.50. 


Artistic Theory in Italy 1450-1600. By Anthony Blunt. New York, 1941. 
Oxford University Press. Price, $2.75. 


How to Study Pictures. By Charles H. Caffin. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion with additions by Roberta M. Fansler. New York, 1941. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. Price, $4.00. | 


POLITICS AND THE MUSEUM 


(Continued from page 71) 


r the museum, or group of museums, by law. This brings 
out a highly desirable independence, although constant 
tch must be kept against abuse or mistakes which will 
ing an unfavorable public reaction. The next best safe- 
hard is the definite contract, like that made by the Brooklyn 
useums, adopted almost without change by many others, 
ich clearly defines what is expected of the city, and what 
€ museum will do in return. This can be stated, as in the 
stance mentioned, in terms which are general enough to be 
xible, yet specific enough to avoid leaving the museum out 
a limb with changing administrations. 

It is of considerable advantage to be able to deal with a 
ngle municipal department. This may be a special commis- 
on, similar to those for many public libraries, or the park 
gard, or the city council. Confusion results, even under the 
est of administrations, when more than one agency is 
wolved, though sometimes this cannot be avoided. 

All this may sound as if I were thoroughly imbued with the 
yirit of compromise. Perhaps in a sense that is true. Getting 
long with people is a constant compromise. The conciliatory 
sstures, however, are concerned with human relations, and 
un never be in the field of professional knowledge. Of course 
is sensible either to suppress public information concerning 
rices entirely or educate the politicians long enough so that 
ey cannot be shocked by them; but quality must always 
= the concern of the museum. No compromise is possible 
ere. Gifts not up to standard must be refused ruthlessly, 
ady dealers must be exposed, log rolling portrait painters 
ust be discouraged, sometimes politely, sometimes rudely. 
he museums must stand, without equivocation, for the very 
ighest possible ethics, and the community must know it. 
these principles are clear, the friendly spirit with poli- 
cians may bring wonders. Violation of them brings disaster, 
ren with a friendly administration. 


MR. CHRYSLER COLLECTS 


(Continued from page 93) 


anscription of a pre-historic African cave painting, and two 
frican sculptures. The precursors of the collection’s chief 
riod, Daumier, Manet, Renoir, Degas, Toulouse-lautrec, 
odin, and Gauguin, are represented, too. 

At this point it seems clear that the intention behind this col- 
ction is to be historical. In your progress through these rooms 
yu see the art of painting shaken by its compelling need for 
sw concepts and at intervals the genius and energy of the great 
volutionaries comes to focus for all time. But there are also 
st empty tours de force, like Matisse’s Piano Lesson, and many 
the works of Arp, Gris, Lureat, Helion, Masson, Mondrian, 
wrico, Leger, and Derain bear witness that in much experi- 
entation there is much error. No museum curator in the 
srld, unless he were constrained by his government's policy 
gloss over the history of ideas, would hesitate to accept this 
llection if it were offered to him. Because it succeeds as a 
cord in much the same proportion as it fails as an avowal of 
rsonal taste and enjoyment. 

About a year ago the revelation that Mr. Chrysler had ordered 
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ARTISTS 


For Everyone The Outstanding 


SAAN, p- 
NOTED AMERICAN PAINTER 
USES 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
by Sidney E. Dickinson, N. A. 


GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS,A.N.A., 
has won fame on both hemispheres by his 
splendid documentary paintings of European 
landmarks, many since destroyed. He is a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, National Academy and other noted art 
societies. He is represented in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, Paris, and other public and pri- 
vate collections. Knighted by the Kings of 
Spain, Belgium and Italy for his work, he also re- 
ceived the Cross of the Legion of Honor and 
other medals from the French Government for 
his contributions to the world of art. His recent 
exhibition at the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
New York was hailed by the critics. 


Speaking of his use of Grumbacher Arrtists' Ma- 
terial, Mr. Edwards wrote: 
“Schmincke artists’ oil colors have been 
subjected to the most severe tests by fa- 
mous painters and skilled scientists and 
in all respects they have heen found to 
he of permanence. So that | have no hesi- 
tation in recommanding them to the pro- 
fession.” 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Why We Behave As We Do 


Two Books of Immediate Interest by Porter Sargent 


Getting U S Into War 


A Contemporary Record of changes of the past 
three years in Public Opinion—An attempt to throw 
light on the way International Affairs are pre- 
sented, and on the little known forces and influences 
that use events to alter our views—How with misin- 
formation our emotions are stirred and we are moved 
to war—How the President has been brought from 

s ‘‘fool’s gold”’ to “‘every resource’’ and the Ameri- 


can people from “‘never again’”’ to ‘‘short of war.” 


Getting U S Into War is based on the 100 Sargent 
Bulletins that during the past two years have been 
issued to educators, supplemented by Notes justify- 
ing, elaborating, and bringing up to date topics 


treated 


Introductory Chapters illuminate historical and 


political backgrounds. 


Ready in February. Ca 480 pp, cloth, $3.00 


What Makes Lives 


Endeavors to answer ‘What Makes You Think So’ 
—Challenges ‘How Do You Know You Are Right’— 
Attempts to explain how we are shaped or misshaped 
by our changing environments,—powerful person- 
alities, propaganda and teaching—Interprets events 
in terms of human motives of the chief actors, per- 


haps violating some proprieties and tabus. 


Published May 1940, 224 pages, cloth, $1.50 


Circulars, Table of Contents of above on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. 


Boston 
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PENNSYLVANIA é 
ACADEMY OF THE G/iC (Li) 
Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Complete L 


professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 
illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 
U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, other prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ge SES 
RE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMED 
97th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration 


fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training 


INSTITUT E  B.F.A. degree. Stage design, puppetry, jewelry, pot 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldes 


school of art applied to industry. CaTALoG 
OF 1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
a 


PHILLIPS GALLERY 
ART SCHOOL C. LAW WATKINS, Director 
Special Course under Karl Knaths 
February 17 through March 15 


Write Secretary for Information 


1600 21st Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The ARV INSTITUTE of Chicago 


62nd year. A professional school offering degree and diploma courses 
in Fine and Industrial Art, as well as individual courses for specific 
needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Apply now for Spring Registration 
Box 30, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


HOW_TO STUDY 
PICTURES 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


This instructive and stimulating 
book which has gone into fifteen 
printings since first published has 
now been enlarged and revised by 
Roberta M. Fansler and Alfred 
Brusselle, Jr., instructors at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Now 
the book presents a survey of paint- 
ing all the way from Cimabue to the 
American moderns. 54.00 


60 Full-page plates 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street . . . New York 


CORRECTIONS 


RECEIVED TOO LATE to add to Alfred Frankenstein’s San Frat 
cisco Letter in the last issue was the news that Rivera ha 
changed his mind about staying in California. According 1 
later reports he and his re-wed Frida are back in Mexic 
Apologies to award winners in Wisconsin’s Seventh Salo: 
not listed on page 40, Winners mentioned were former mer 
bers of the Gallery Committee. We should have said so. 


SS 
ss 


is contemporary American pictures sold aroused a good deal of 
speculation among those of us who would like to see American 
art commanding a larger market than it has in the past. Never- 
theless, the move would be understandable if it meant that Mr. 
Chrysler wished to be free to develop the School of Paris theme. 
It is the fact that he has held on to more than eighty American 
“primitives” that presents a puzzle, since this ineptitude and 
this quaintness is so remote in quality from the best of his 
European pictures. To establish a coherent relationship between 
these now modish buckeyes and the great succession it would 
be necessary to build a bridge backward to a state of innocence. 
Perhaps they will later be disposed of as a group,—as a useful 
accession, it may be, to round out some museum’s fund of 
Americana. 

As for the main body of the collection, the survey of 
Parisian moderns,—is it possible that its present, first sapidxive 
showing is an indicator that Mr. Chrysler has reached a cross- 
roads? 


LETTERS 


Astronomical Figures 
To the Editor: 


YOU MAY THINK, or Mr. Forbes Watson may think, or you both 
may think that I always disagree with him and ditto that it 
does not matter if I do. Truth to tell I rather thought so too and 
felt the ignominy of it when I read his erudite article about 
painting in Europe and America during the last four hundred 
or six hundred years. But I was relieved to have him intimate 
that he may grant some praise to previous centuries, and hence 
necessarily to previous civilizations. “But” when it comes to 
statistics—that is another matter. First I must ask him the 
name of the man or firm that he describes in the first paragraph 
of his article on page 605 (November issue). That person must, 
by now, unless his omniscience has been attained recently, be 
so rich that he can change the deplorable situation which Mr. 
Watson describes so plausibly but so wrongly. Thus he says 
that less than 3% of the population can afford to buy objects 
of art and less than 1% do so. “Less than” lets him out of a 
hole, but it is fair to assume that he means more than 2% and 
nearly 1% respectively. These being his figures, I ask Mr. 
Watson in what year “art” was produced to a sufficient value 
to leave anything of value unsold, provided the following 
figures are borne in mind. A population of one hundred thirty 
millions in this country would result in a “consumers’ force” 
of 1,300,000 times $500 (1% of the population), which 
amounts to the modest sum of $650,000,000! May I ask Mr. 
Watson at this point, in what year he could recommend the 
payment of such a sum for the current production. If by edu- 
cation, he persuades all of the 3% who can supposedly afford 
“art” to buy, then he must find from the “producing forces” 
products to a value of $1,950,000,000 per annum. This (but 
for the New Deal) would seem to be an astronomical figure, and 
[ think that in spite of the hordes who are applying paint to 
canvas, it will require a rather more liberal standard of quality 
an Mr. Watson would approve to supply even the smaller 
aa 
I believe past history and present experience will demon- 
| (Continued on page 107) 
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Beethoven Trio 


Paintings by 


Esther Williams 


Jan. 27th to Feb. 15th 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 FLEVH AY.EN UES NEW YOR 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 
EGYPTIAN « GREEK » ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL « RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


JACOB 
HIRSCH 


Aecent Paintings 


PETER HURD 


Through February 24th 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
11 EAST 57th STREET e 


NEW YORK 


iced al 
PAINTINGS 
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Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK @ FEBRUARY 3 through 15 
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the fastest growth in artist circulation 
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FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Albany Institute of History & Art: Prints from Society of 
American Etchers; from Feb. 14. Sculptors Guild Travel- 
ing Show; from Feb. 5. Paintings by George Cole; 
from Feb. 19. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Drawings by Grant Wood. 
French Canadian Folk Painting. Regional Water Colors; 
to Feb. 17. 

John Esther Gallery: Oils by Judson Smith; to Feb. 24. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan: Maya Paintings by Joseph Lindon 
Smith (AFA); Feb. 8-Mar. 1. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College: Stained Glass by Charles Connick; to 
Feb. 10. Limited Edition Sculpture; Feb. 10-28. 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 

University of Texas: Mural Designs (AFA); Feb. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: The City (AFA); to Mar, 2; 
Paintings by Alexander Clayton & Elsa Hutzler; to 
Feb. 23; The City: Decayed or Planned Growth?; to 
Feb. 9. Williamsburg; Feb. 14-Mar. 2. 

Municipal Art Society: Work by Gertrud Jacob; to Feb. 14. 
Work by Karl Metzler & Mary di Crispino; Feb. 16-28. 

BEREA, KENTUCKY 

Berea College: Paintings by pupils of George Elmer Browne 
(AFA); Feb. 2-23. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 

Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by Buffalo & Rochester 
Artists; Feb. 1-28. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 

Cranbrook Institute of Science: American Indian Basketry; 
from Feb. 1. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wesleyan University: Paintings by Will Hollings- 
worth; to Feb. 20. 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 

Indiana University: Recent Acquisitions; to Feb. 28. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Guild of Boston Artists: Paintings by Louis Kronberg; 
Feb. 3-15. Sculpture by Bashka Paeff; from Feb. 17. 

Grace Horne Galleries: Water Colors by L. Gerard Paine. 
Oils by Mary Rumsey; to Feb. 8. Portraits by William 
Draper; Feb. 10-Mar. 1. 

Institute of Modern Art: 
Mar. 2. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Portraits through 45 Centuries; from 
Feb. 19. 

Vose Galleries: Work by Edith Stevens & Marian Sharman; 
Feb. 3-15. Work by John Batchelder; from Feb. 17. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

Memorial Pier Gallery: Paintings by Cecile Hall Bradley; 
to Feb. 14. Art League of Manatee County Annual; 
from Feb. 16. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Museum: Egyptian Art; to Mar. 9. Lithographs 
of Brooklyn & Long Island; to Mar. 2. Peruvian Tex- 
tiles; from Feb. 7. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery: Color in Art; Feb. 1-28.  Photo- 
graphs & Films by Frances & Robert Flaherty; to Feb. 9. 
Sculpture & Drawings by Alfeo Faggi; from Feb. 26. 

- BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Modern American Paintings 
Galleries) ; Feb. 1-28. 

BUTTE, MONTANA 

Art Center: Water Colors by Tom Moore. 
Artists; Feb. 1-28. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Museum: Old Master Drawings. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum of Art: Southern Printmakers Rotary. Eng- 
lish Prints & Paintings; Feb. 1-28. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

University of Chattanooga: Paintings from Art Institute of 
Chicago Annual; to Feb. 23. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute: Paintings, Drawings & Prints by Goya. Paint- 
ings & Gouaches by Peppino Mangravite. 15th Century 
Prints; to Mar. 2, Miniature Rooms by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne. 

Chicago Galleries Association: Paintings by Edward T. 
Grigware, Leslie B. Buck & Karl Ouren; Feb, 1-28. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: A New Realism; 
Etchings by Jacques Callot. 
Lautrec; to Feb. 16. Chinese Ceramics. 
pieces; to Feb. 9. Nabataean Antiquities. 

CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 

Clearwater Art Museum: Contemporary American Painting 
Annual; Feb. 13-Mar. 8. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland College: Fashion & Interior Designs by Students; 
to Feb. 7. 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Arts & Crafts of Mexico; from 
Feb. 4. Contemporary Argentine Art (AFA); from 
Feb. 2. 18th Century French Prints; to Feb. 9. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: Ten Old Masters; to Feb. 18. 


2-23. 


Sculpture by Carl Milles; to 


(Ferargil 


Oils by WPA 


to Feb. 10. 
Lithographs by Toulouse- 
Old Master- 
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CONWAY, ARKANSAS 

Hendrix College: WPA Prints; Feb. 1-21. Modern Archi- 
tecture (Museum of Modern Art); from Feb. 26. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO 

Johnson-Humrickhouse 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by Charles Bowling; 
Feb. 2-15. Texas General; to Feb. 15. Chinese Fig- 
urines; from Feb. 9. 7th International Lithography; 
from Feb. 13. Paintings by Merritt Mauzey; from Feb. 16. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery: 
woven Textiles; Feb. 2-23. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Paintings assembled by George Elmer 

Photographs; from Feb. 5. 


Museum: Cartoons; Feb. 1-15. 


Contemporary American Hand- 


Browne. Dufay Paintings. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Denver Art Museum: Denver Artists Guild Annual. 
Water Colors by Michael Czaja; Feb. 


Lone 
Star Printmakers, 
1-15. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Des Moines Association of Fine 
tecture (AFA); Feb. 2-23. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Paintings & Drawings by Carl 
Ruggles; to Feb. 16. Paintings from Whitney Museum of 
American Art; from Feb. 21. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

Elgin Academy: Wooden House in America; 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

Arnot Art Gallery: Paintings by Virginia True; Feb. 1-24. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Society of Fine Arts & History: Philadelphia Water Color 
Club Rotary (AFA); Feb. 2-18. 

FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

Art Center: Paintings from local collections; 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 

Flint Institute of Arts: 6 Centuries of Painting; Feb. 7-27. 

GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 

Art Center: Growth in Child Art; Feb. 1-28. 

GENEVA, NEW YORK 

Hobart College: Survey of American Drawing; Feb. 2-23. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Water Colors by Western Artists; 
Feb. 1-25, 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICHIGAN 

Alger House: Useful Objects under $10.00 (Museum of 
Modern Art); Feb. 1-28, 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Valley Artists Annual; Feb. 1-28. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Moyer Galleries: Oils & Water Colors by Mystic Art Asso- 
ciation; to Feb. 14. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Oils by Forrest Bess. Cattle in Art; 
Feb. 1-16. Texas General; Feb. 23-Mar. 1. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 

University of lowa: American Paintings from Art Institute 
of Chicago; to Mar. 1. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Textiles; to Feb. 8. Industrial Art; Feb. 10-22. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Strawn Art Gallery: Allen Tucker Memorial (AFA); Feb. 
9-28, 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Kansas City Art Institute: 
Feb, 2-23. 

Nelson Gallery: Modern Mexican Paintings; to Feb. 23. 
Drawings by William Littlefield. Paintings of The Long 
Voyage Home; Feb, 4-17. 

LA GRANDE, OREGON 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center: Reproductions of Paint- 
ings by Matisse; to Feb, 10. Silk Screen Prints; from 
Feb. 10, 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art: Water Colors by William J. Dicker- 
son; Feb, 1-28. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries; Paintings by Derain; Feb, 1-28, 

Foundation of Western Art: California Water Color An- 
nual; from Feb. 3, 

Los Angeles County Museum: From Cezanne to Picasso; to 
Mar. 2, Japanese Prints; Feb. 5-Mar, 2. Paintings by 
Boris Deutsch; Feb, 1-28, 

Stendahl Art Galleries: Seulpture by Carroll Barnes: to 
Feb. 15. Work by Max Band; Feb, 3-22, Sculpture by 
Carolyn Lloyd. Paintings by Lorena Lloyd Mont- 
gomery: from Feb. 24. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Kentucky & Southern Indiana 
Artists Annual; Feb. 2-14. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: Rural Wisconsin Annual; Feb. 1-9, 
Stage Designs by Mr. and Mrs. Antonin Heythum; Feb. 
9-14. IBM Paintings from 79 Countries; Feb. 15-28, 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery of Art: Water Colors by Andrew Winter. 
Birds by Berta Briggs. Art of Games; Feb, 1-22, Graphic 
Arts from Redfern Society. 


Archi- 


Post-War 


Arts: 


Feb. 1-28. 


Feb. 1-28. 


Arts: Cumberland 


Midwestern Artists Annual; 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

Massillon Museum: Work by Harry H. Shaw; to Feb. 10 
Work by Cleveland School of Art Faculty; Feb. 10-28 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: 
(AFA); Feb. 2-23. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Wesleyan University: Prints by Goya and his Contempo 
raries; Feb. 1-28. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 

Art Gallery: Native Arts from Liberia; to Feb. 14. Pho- 
tography; Feb. 16-28. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Layton Art Gallery: Paintings by John Van Koert; to Feb. 


Uncommissioned Portrait 


10. 4 
Milwaukee Art Institute; Mexican Folk Art. Paintings of 
Mexico by Wisconsin Artists; Feb. 5-26. Drawings andi 
Paintings from Walt Disney Studios; Feb. 10-28. Paint- 
ings by Nancy Dyer and Pauline Beck; Feb. 1-28. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Institute of Arts: 


Minneapolis Picasso Retrospective; to 
Feb. 25. 

University Gallery: Ceramics from Syracuse Museum; Feb, 
1-28. Silk Screen Prints; Feb. 7-28. Theatre Exhibition; 
Feb. 1-23. 

Walker Art Center: The House; to Feb. 28. 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Water Colors by Millard Sheets. 
Prints of the Sea; Feb. 2-23. 

MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Art Center: Cover Designs; Feb. 2-24. 
from Feb, 24. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Newark Art Club: South American Lithographs and Wood- 
cuts; Feb. 1-28. { 

Newark Museum: Animal Portraits. Paintings, Drawings 
and Prints by A. Walkowitz; Feb. 1-28. 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery: Paintings by Contemporary 
Americans; Feb. 3-28. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Yale Art Gallery: Chinese Paintings: to Feb. 24. 

NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Prints from Wesleyan University; 
Feb. 1-Mar. 1. Landscape Architecture; Feb. 1-22. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Delgado Museum: Art Association of New Orleans Annual; 
Feb. 1-Mar. 1. ’ 

NEW YORK CITY 

A.C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8th St.: Paintings by A. Harriton; 
fo Feb. 8. Paintings by B. Kopman; Feb. 9-22. Paint- 
ings by William Gropper: from Feb. 23. 

A. W. A. Gallery, 253 W. S7th St.: Paintings and Sculpture 
by American Woman's Association Artists; to Feb. 15. 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56th St.: Paintings and 
Sculpture from England, Canada and America; to Feb. 21. 

American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th St.: American 
Water Color Society and New York Water Color Club An- 
nual; Feb. 7-23. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: 
Georgia O'Keeffe; to Mar. 11. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St.: Painting and Sculpture by 
members of National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

Artist-Craftsman Gallery, 64 E. 55th St.: 
Mosaic in Modern Times; to Feb. 15. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13th St.: Water Colors by John 
Clarkson; to Feb. 11. Paintings by Franz Rederer; 
Feb. 11-25. 

Associated American Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Max Weber; Feb. 11-Mar. 3. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 19th and 
20th Century American Artists; Feb, 1-28. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery, 101 W. 58th St.: Paintings by 
Six Americans; to Feb. 10. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: English and French Land- 
scapes by 19th Century French Artists; Feb. 1-8. Paint- 
ings by Picasso; Feb. 10-Mar. 1, 

Bland Gallery, 45 E, 57th St.: Early American Prints and 
Paintings; Feb, 1-28. 

Bonestell Gallery, 106 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Patricia 
Philips and William A, Hughes; Feb. 3-15. Paintings by 
Ben-Zion; Feb, 17-Mar, 1, 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E, 57th St.: Paintings by Carlos 
Merida. Sculpture by Henri Laurens; to Feb. 8 
European Sculpture; Feb. 11-Mar, 1. 

Buffa Gallery, 58 W. 57th St.: Work by Walter Griffin; 
Feb, 1-28. 

Collectors of American Art, 38 W. 57th St.: Group Show; 
Feb, 1-28, 

Columbia University, Avery Library: 19th Century Crafts, 
Decoration and Fashion; Feb. 5-28. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57th St.: Paintings by Leontine 
Camprubi; to Feb. 8 Group Show; Feb. 10-Mar. 1. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square: With Hammer and 
Tongs; from Feb. 4. 

Douthitt Gallery, 9 E. 57th St.: Paintings of Western Life; 
Feb, 1-15. f 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E, 57th St.: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings; Feb. 1-28. 

Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57th St.: Contemporary Amer- 
jean Show; Feb, 1-28. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St.: Paintings by James Guy; 
Feb. 3-16. Portraits by Sue May Gill; to Feb. 16. Water 
Colors by Barse Miller. 


English Posters; 


Paintings by 


The Art of 


strate that only an oversupply of suckers can take care of 
present production. Under our present and probable tax struc- 
ure, even the present supply of suckers will automatically 
shrink so that what we will really need will be more and bigger 
bonfires. Further education of the “consumer forces” will be 
liable to increase the number of unemployed or the supply of 
common labor—for many would fail to produce one $5,000 
or ten $500 pictures per annum. 

We have demonstrated our inability to take care of undi- 
zested securities in other lines. Must we then have more Federal 
Bureaus to decide who shall be allowed to cover canvas with 
paint? What about a limitation in surface yardage per artist 
per annum? This would be in line with the scarcity theory, 
and I know of no other application of this theory so nearly 
sane as this would be. Think how it would simplify the working- 
day for collectors of current or even modern art! They could 
then glance at 1/100 of 1% of the mass production. Educating 
the “consumer forces” would surely throw upon the public 
charge a lot of people who think they are artists. I am all in 
favor of educating the “consumer forces,” but the “producer 
forces” are the ones more in need of education or restrictive 
legislation. GEORGE HEWITT MYERS. 

Washington, D. C. 


MR. MYERS SHUDDERS lest Americans purchase $1,950,000 
worth of contemporary native art. He forgets that most of these 
“astronomical” millions would be devoted to ancient and foreign 
art. This fact should allay his fears but will not, I hope, dull his 
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Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St.: Water Colors by Herbert 
Tschudy; to Feb. 8. Paintings of France by Charles 
Hovey Pepper; Feb. 10-22. Paintings by George Re- 
-nouard; Feb. 24-Mar. 8. 

Four Sixty Park Avenue Gallery: Portraits; Feb. 3-22. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: Society 
of Miniature Painters Annual; to Feb. 15. Water Colors 
by Saul Raskin; Feb. 4-15. Cartoons and Drawings by 
Louis Raemaekers; Feb, 4-22. Paintings by Charles 
Curtis Allen; Feb. 18-Mar. 1. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co., 670 Fifth Ave.: Modern Etchings 
and Lithographs. 

Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Ave.: Paintings and Prints by 
in Landeck. Paintings by F. J. Jaques; Feb. 1-28. 
noedler Gallery, 14 E. 57th St.: Paintings by El Greco; 
to Feb. 15. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Esther 
“Williams; to Feb. 15. Gouaches by Allen Saalburg; 
Feb. 17-Mar. 8. 

lulien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Salvador 
de Regil; to Feb. 10. Paintings by Eugene Berman; 
Feb. 11-Mar. 11. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Vlaminck; 
to Feb. 8. Paintings by Nordfeldt; Feb. 11-Mar. 1. 
Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Peter Hurd; 
Feb. 4-24. Water Colors by Earl Gross; Feb. 18-Mar. 3. 
Paintings & Gouaches by Herman Maril, Feb. 25-Mar. 16. 
erre Matisse Gallery, 41 E. 57th St.: Modern French 
Paintings; to Feb. 28. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82nd St.: 19th 
entury Paintings from French Museums. 19th Century 
French Fashions; from Feb. 6. Islamic Miniature Paintings 
& Drawings © 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paintings by Zoltan 
Sepeshy; to Feb. 15. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Water Colors by Amer- 
jean Artists; to Feb. 10. 

ierpont Morgan Library, 39 E. 36th St.: The Animal King- 
dom; to Feb. 28.. 

orton Galleries, 130 W. 57th St.: Water Colors by Minnie 
Mikell; to Feb. 8. Paintings by Alan Shaw; Feb. 10-22. 


Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Textile Design 
Competition Exhibition; to Feb. 12. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Indian Art of the 
United States. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 103rd St.: 
Valentines, 1835-1940; Feb. 12-Mar. 1. 

New Art Circle, 543 Madison Ave.: Charles Hutson Me- 
morial; Feb. 1-28. 

New York Historical Society, Central Park West & 76th St.: 
Emma Thursby Memorial; to Feb. 15. Work of David E. 
Cronin. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42nd St.: 250th Print 
Exhibition. 

Number Ten Gallery, 19 E. 56th St.: Paintings by Glen 
Ranney; Feb. 3-15. Paintings by Winfield S. Hoskins & 
Florence C. Beecher; Feb. 17-Mar. 1. 

James St. L. O'Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: Paintings by Pilar 
Calvo; Feb. 10-28. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 FE. 57th St.: Paintings by 
Max Jiminez; Feb. 3-15. Paintings by Dantan Sawyer; 
Feb. 17-Mar. 1. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58th St.: Paintings & Drawings by 
Saul Schary; Feb. 10-Mar. 1. 

Primitive Arts Gallery, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Paintings by 
Contemporary French & American Painters; Feb. 1-28. 
F.K.M. Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave.: Paintings by Kenneth Hayes 

Miller; Feb. 3-22. 

Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57th St.: Limited Edition Sculp- 
ture; Feb. 1-28. 

H. F. Sachs, 817 Madison Ave.: African Primitive Art; to 
Feb. 15. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 71 E. 57th St.: Paintings by 
Louis Bosa; to Feb. 15. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Paintings by Leon P. 
Smith; to Feb. 6. Water Colors by Shomer Zunser; Feb. 
10-Mar. 6. 

Wakefield Gallery, 64 E. 55th St.: Work by Corinna de 
Berri; Feb. 3-21. Work by Charles Child; Feb. 24- 
Mar. 12. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.: Religious Art; Feb. 
3-22. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St.: Annual 
of Contemporary American Sculpture, Water Colors, 
Drawings & Prints; to Feb. 19. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64th St.: Paintings & Drawings 
by Ernst & Karin Van Leyden; to Feb. 15. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57th St.: Paintings by Ralph Rosen- 
borg; Feb. 10-Mar. 1. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences: Paintings by members 
of Artists’ Union of Baltimore; Feb. 9-Mar. 2. French 
Impressionists; from Feb. 16. 

NORRIS, TENNESSEE 

Anderson County Art Center: Water Colors by Fenelle & 
Kingman; to Feb. 14. Graphic Exhibition; Feb. 14- 
Mar. 7. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Paintings by Willard Cum- 
mings; to Feb, 14. Contemporary British Painting; Feb. 
14-28. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Exhibition by The 13 Water Colorists; 
Feb. 2-23. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma WPA Art Center: New Mexican Exhibition from 
Cuarto-Centennial; Feb. 5-28. Prairie Printmakers; Feb. 
3-15. 

OLIVET, MICHIGAN 

Olivet College: Prints by Goya; Feb. 3-15. Modern French 
Prints; Feb. 17-Mar. 1. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Paintings by The Eight (AFA); Feb. 2-27. 
Prints by Gerry Peirce. Water Colors by Terence Duren; 
Feb. 1-28. Stained Glass Medallions by Alice Laughlin; 
Feb. 1-28. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 

Ottumwa Art Center: Water Colors by John Sharp; Feb. 
1-15. Photography; Feb. 15-28. 

OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI 

Oxford Art Gallery: Water Colors; to Feb. 19. 
American Design; from Feb. 19. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Industrial Exhibit; to Feb. 7. Prints by 
Daumier; Feb. 1-28. Work by Honolulu Children (AFA) ; 
Feb. 7-28. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

Nicholson Gallery: Javanese & Balinese Art; Feb. 1-28. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Alaskan Paintings; Feb. 1-15. 
ings; Feb. 17-Mar. 1. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Art Alliance: Emotional Design in Painting; from Feb. 18. 
Home Decorations; to Feb. 16. Painting, Sculpture, Print 
& Craft Exhibitions. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Painting & Sculp- 
ture Annual; to Mar. 2. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Artist as Reporter; to Feb. 14. 
can Sculpture; to Feb. 28. Murals, Paintings, Drawings 
& Prints by Portinari; to Feb. 16. Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh Annual; from Feb. 13. 

University of Pittsburgh: Prints, Paintings & Drawings of 
People Looking at Pictures; from Feb. 15. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ameri- 


Berkshire Museum: Water Colors by Cleveland Artists; 
Feb. 1-28. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: 3 Centuries of American Architec- 


ture; Feb. 7-28. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Princeton University: Spanish Paintings by Wells M. Saw- 
yer (AFA); Feb. 1-15. Design in Landscape; Feb. 16- 
Mar. 1. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Brass Through the 
Ages. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Art Center: Process of Wood Engraving; to Feb. 12. Process 
of Making a Stencil; Feb. 12-Mar. 5. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Chrysler Collection of 
Paintings, Sculpture, Water Colors & Drawings; to Mar. 3. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Memorial Art Gallery: Rochester International Salon of 
Photography; Feb. 7-Mar. 2. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

Rockford Art Association: Industrial Exhibit; Feb. 3-16. 


Oils by Leonard Swanson; Feb. 1-16. Oils by E. M. R. 
Weiner; Feb. 17-28. Paintings by Howard Thomas; Feb. 
17-Mar. 2. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Crocker Art Gallery: Oils by Alison Clark. Drawings by 
George Grosz. Ceramics by Clovys Interbitzen & Aida 
Hubbard. Architecture, Costume Design & Illustration; 
Feb. 1-28. Paintings & Prints by Frank Van Sloun; from 
Feb. 15. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

City Art Museum: Annual of Paintings by American Artists; 
to Feb. 16. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Gallery: Paintings by Marsden Hartley. 
Feb. 1-28. 


Etchings; 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 

Art Center: Lithographs; to Feb. 15. 
Exhibition; Feb. 13-28. 

Civic Exhibition Center: Salon of Photography; from Feb. 24. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Utah State Art Center: Paintings by George S. Dibble & 
W. J. Parkinson. Photographs by J. George Midgley; 
Feb. 1-28. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Paintings by 
Hari Kidd; to Feb. 7. Paintings & Prints by Luigi 
Lucioni; from Feb. 8. Miniature Rooms by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne; from Feb. 22. 

SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 

Huntington Library & Art Gallery: 18th & 19th Century 
English Sporting Prints. Americana. Great Books in 
Great Editions; to Feb. 28. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico: IBM Paintings from 79 Countries; 
Feb. 13-25. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: Telesis Exhibition. Paintings by Luis 
Alberto Acuna, A. G. Warshawsky & Margaret Tomkins. 
Illuminations & Books by Hardin T. McClelland. Pho- 
tography; Feb. 1-28. 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

State Art Gallery: Shreveport Photography Salon; Feb. 9- 
22. Shreveport Art Club; Feb. 26-Mar. 8. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Clearwater Artists’ 


Art Center: Water Colors. Index of American Design; 
Feb, 1-28. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Springfield Art Association: Prints by Kaethe Kollwitz 


(AFA); Feb. 2-23. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Comprehensive Exhibition by 
Carl Hofer; Feb. 9-Mar. 2. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: American Plastics, 1941; 
to Feb. 20. 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 

Springfield Art Museum: Paintings by Millard Sheets, Gina 
Knee & Russel Cowles; Feb. 1-28. 

State Teachers College: Small Water Colors (AFA); Feb. 
2-23. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: Japanese Prints (AFA); Feb. 1-28. 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences: Arts & Crafts; 
Feb. 1-28. 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Syracuse University: Advertising Art 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Tacoma Art Association: Leading American Water Color- 
ists (AFA); Feb. 9-22. 


(AFA); Feb. 1-27. 
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NATIONAL 

17TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mar. 23-May 4. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Open to living American artists, one-half by 
invitation. Medium: oil painting. Jury. Four W. A. 
Clark prizes: $2,000; $1,500; $1,000; $500. Popular 
prize: $200. Entry cards due Feb. 18; works in New 
York, Feb. 25; Washington, Mar. 3. C. Powell Minni- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


31ST ANNUAL OF OILS, SCULPTURE & BLACK & 

WHITE: CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

HARTFORD. 

Mar. 1-23. Morgan Memorial, Hartford, Conn. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, black & white. Jury. 
Works due Feb, 21. Cash prizes. Carl Ringius, Box 
204, Hartford. 


5TH ANNUAL OF WATER COLORS & PASTELS: 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

Mar. 25-Apr. 20. San Francisco Museum of Art. 
residents of United States. Media: water color & pastel. 
Jury. Purchase and cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 
15; works Mar. 20. Mrs. Allen Fowler, Registrar, San 
Francisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

58TH ANNUAL: 

OF ART 

Mar. 2-30. Sweat Memorial Museum, Portland. Open to 
residents of United States. Entry fee $1.00 to non- 
members. Media: oil, water color, pastel. Jury. No 
awards. Entry cards due Feb. 10; works Feb, 15. Ber- 
nice Breck, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS: OAKLAND ART 


Open to 


PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 


GALLERY 
Mar. 2-30. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland. Open to all 
_ artists. Medium: oil. Three juries system. $100 prize. 


Works due Feb. 22. William H. Clapp, Director, Oak- 
land Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 
25TH ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Apr. 17-May 7. Fine Arts Galleries, New York City. Open 
to members (membership open to all, dues $5.00). 
Media: all. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 


24. Fred Buchholz, Sec. Society of Independent Artists, 
Inc., 19 Bethune St., New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE: OAKLAND 
ART GALLERY 
May 4-June 1. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland. Open to 
all sculptors. Medium: sculpture, weighing under 200 
lbs., but not miniature. Three juries system. Works 
due Apr. 26. William H. Clapp, Director, Oakland Art 


Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


13TH ANNUAL AMERICAN & FOREIGN PRINTS: 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 

Mar. 1941. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all graphic 
artists. Entry fee of $1.00 includes membership. All 
graphic media. Jury. Entry cards due Feb, 1; works 
Mar. 1. Kenneth Callahan, Seattle Art Museum, Volun- 
teer Park, Seattle, Wash. 


22ND ANNUAL OF THE SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 

ART LEAGUE 

Mar. 1-30. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, 
Mass. Open to members (membership open to all, dues 
$5.00 less $2.00 for payment within 60 days). Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture, graphic. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Feb, 25. Miss Louise Loch- 
ridge, Secretary, 17 Garfield St., Springfield, Mass. 


40TH ANNUAL OF THE NEW HAVEN PAINT & 

CLAY CLUB 

Mar. 11-29, New Haven Free Public Library, New Haven, 
Conn, Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color, 
sculpture, print, Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Mar. 1, Elizabeth B. Robb, Sec., 66 
Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


GRAND RAPIDS AMERICAN ART: FRIENDS OF 

AMERICAN ART OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to citizens of the United 
States, or those holding first papers. All media. Jury, 
Purchase prize. Miss Helen Castenholtz, Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10TH SPRING SALON: ACADEMY OF ALLIED 
ARTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Apr. 3-24, Academy of Allied Arts, New York City. Open 
to all artists. Media: painting & water color. No jury. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art: Ancient Chinese Bronzes & Jewelry 
Feb. 2-23. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Museum: Portraits Of Children (AFA); Feb. 
2-23. Early American Glass. Water Colors by Frederic 
Whitaker. Paintings by John O'Neil. Feb. 1-28. 

UNIVERSITY, LOUISIANA : 

Louisiana State University: Wood Sculpture (AFA); Feb. 
23-Mar. 8. 

UTICA, NEW YORK a 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: IBM Contemporary ia 
ican Art. Etchings by Rembrandt & his Contemporaries; 
Feb. 2-17. Artists of Utica & Central New York Annual; 

from Feb. 19. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. ' 

Arts Club: Water Colors by Mary K. Bryan; to Feb. 7. ~ 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Society of Washington Artists & 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors & Gravers Society Annuals; 
Feb. 1-23. ; 

Howard University Gallery: Paintings & Sculpture by Young 
Negro Artists of Chicago; Feb. 1-24. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: Water Colors & Pastel 
by Ethel H. Hagen; Feb. 1-26. Silk Screen Prints. 
Photography; Feb. 1-28. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: 
Painting: Feb. 16-Mar. 13. 

Whyte Gallery: Sculpture in Wood by Earle Runner; Feb. 
10-28. 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Farnsworth Museum: 20th Century Paintings (Museum o! 
Modern Art); from Feb. 21. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Palm Beach Art League: Paintings by Daisy E. Erb; Feb. 
7-28. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence Art Museum: Contrasts in Pictorial Representa- 
tion; Feb. 1-22. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts: Wilmington Inter- 
national Salon of Photography; Feb. 3-24. 

WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 

Wilmington Museum of Art: Lithographs by Mabel Dwight. 
Photography; Feb. 1-28. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Prints by Contemporary Mexica 
Artists; Feb. 1-16. 20th Century Prints & Drawings; 
from Feb. 18. French Painting of the Third Republic; 
from Feb. 22. 

YONKERS, NEW YORK 

Hudson River Museum: Bronx Artists Guild; to Feb. 9 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute: Prints by Goya; from Feb. 21. 
by Jean Webb; from Feb. 28. 
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No awards. Entry cards due Mar. 24; works Mar. 29, 
Leo Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN PAINTING: CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 

Oct. 23-Dec. 14. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Open to 
any American artist who has never been represented i 
a Carnegie International. Three entries may be sub 
mitted, but only one shown. Jury. First prize: $1,000, 
Other cash prizes, John .O’Connor, Assistant Director, 
Carnegie Institute, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EAST 
6TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER HUDSON 
Apr. 30-June 1. Albany Institute of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within a radius 
of 100 miles of Albany. Media: oil, water color, past 
sculpture. One man jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards 
& works due Apr. 18 J. D. Hatch, Jr., Director, 
Albany Institute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 
8TH ANNUAL BY 
YORK: BUFFALO 
Apr. 4-May 12. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Open to 
artists residing in 14 counties of Western New York. 
Media: oil, water color, drawing, pastel, print & sculpture. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 12 
works Mar. 21. Gordon Washburn, Director, Albright Art 
Gallery, Delaware Pk., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE EXHIBITION: SYRACUSE 

May 4-31. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Open to any 
artist of New York State, except those resident in New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester & Rockland Counties 
Media: oil & water color. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Apr. 14; works Apr. 19. Ruth I. Coye, 
Secretary Exhibition Committee, 428 S. Warren St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

4TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF UTICA & 

NEW YORK aie 

Feb, 19-Mar. 26. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Open to artists of Utica & Central New York. Media 
all. No jury of selection. Entry cards & works due 
Feb. 11. Arthur J. Derbyshire, Community Arts Build- 
ing, 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


ARTISTS OF WESTERN NEW 
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IND EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY RHODE 
SLAND ART 


\pril. Rhode Island School of Design Museum, Providence. 
Open to all artists living in Rhode Island. Jury. Appli- 
cations for entry blanks before Mar. 1. Works due Mar. 
10. Dorothea Daly, Rhode “Island School of Design 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 


SLOT 
3TH BIENNIAL FOR VIRGINIA ARTISTS 
Apr. 12-May 14. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Va. Open to artists born or residing in Virginia. 
All media. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 15; works Mar. 22. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Grove Ave., Richmond, 


Va. 


(2TH ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS, DALLAS 


Apr. 6-May 3. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 
Open to residents of Dallas County. Jury. Purchase & 
cash prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 26; works Mar. 31. 
Richard Foster Howard, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Centennial Park, Dallas, Tex. 


sRD ANNUAL: PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER 


Apr. 27-May 19. Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, West Va. 
Open to residents and former residents of Ohio,» Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. Entry fee $1.00 plus 
$1.00 per crate. Media: oil & water color. Jury. Cash 


prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 7. 
Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


21ST ANNUAL: SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 
Apr. 17-May 15. 
of League. 


Fine Arts 


Shreveport, La. Open to active members 
Media: painting, sculpture, graphic & craft. 
Jury. Entry cards & works due Mar. 15. Miss Ethel 
Hutson, Southern States Art 7321 Panola St., 
New Orleans, La. 


League, 


MID-WEST 


TOLEDO FEDERATION OF ART ANNUAL 


May 3-31. Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O. Open to 
artists & craftsmen residing or formerly residing within 
a radius of 15 miles of Toledo. Media: oil, water color, 
print, sculpture, ceramic, metal work. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 26. J. Arthur 
MacLean, Curator, Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe St., 
Toledo, O. 


CINCINNATI ARTISTS & CRAFTSMEN ANNUAL 


Apr. 1941. Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. Open 
to residents of greater Cincinnati. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, crafts. Jury. Cash prizes. Walter H. Siple, Cin- 


cinnati Art Museum, Eden Park, Cincinnati, O. 


OZARK ARTISTS, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Mar. 1-28. Springfield Art Museum. Open to residents & 
former residents of Missouri and neighboring states. All 
media. Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 19; works Feb. 26. 
Deborah D. Weisel, City Hall, Springfield, Mo. 


28TH WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULPTORS AN- 
NUAL 


Apr. 1-30. Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Open to artists residing in Wisconsin for at least one 
year. Media: oil, water color, sculp- 


tempera, fresco, 


ture. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes, Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Director, Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXHIBITION FOR ARTISTS OF CLINTON, IOWA 
& VICINITY 
Feb. 25-Mar. 4. Mr. 


Iowa. 


William Miller’s Studio Clinton, 
Open to all artists of Clinton & Vicinity. One 
Art Department, Mt. St. Clare Jr. College, 


man jury. 
Clinton, Ia. 


WEST 
2ND ANNUAL FOR ARTISTS OF TACOMA & SOUTH- 
WEST WASHINGTON 
Apr. 13-May 10. Tacoma Art 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
& Southwest Washington. 


Association, College of 
Open to artists of Tacoma 
Media: oil, water color, sculp- 


ture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 2; 
works Apr. 4. Melvin Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art 
Association. 


2ND ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & 
VICINITY 


Mar. 15-May 4. Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, 


Calif. Open to artists residing in Los Angeles or 
within 100 miles. Media: oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards & works due Mar. 3. Louise 


Ballard, Curator of Art, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ASSOCIATION OF HONOLULU ARTISTS’ EXHI- 
BITION 


Mar, 1-15. Honolulu Academy of Arts. Open to residents 
of territory. Entrance fee $3.00. Media: oil, water 
color, drawing, fresco, sculpture. Jury. Purchase & 


cash prizes. Association of Honolulu Artists, Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL OF ART 

Annual Scholarships in Museum School. 
larly enrolled students in a 
submit three original works. 


& HIGH MUSEUM 
Applicants, regu- 
senior high school, must 
Full tuition awarded for 


one year. Jury. Applications filed by July 1. L. P. 
Skidmore, 1262 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

The Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship.  Appli- 


cants residing for two years prior to application in the 
region must be U. S. citizens or show intention of 
same; registration for two semesters in California School 
of Fine Arts or graduate school controlled by Associa- 
tion. Age limit 25-35 years; applicants over 35 con- 
sidered in exceptional cases; applicants must submit 
well defined plan; show completed original work, com- 
prehensive examination given. Appointments by Board 
of Directors. Awards usually for one year. Stipend 
‘yaries with individual project. Apply Executive Sec- 
retary, San Francisco Art Association, 800 Chestnut St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AMES D. PHELAN AWARDS: SAN FRANCISCO 


‘wo fellowships in art. Awards of $900 each in sculpture 
and water color. Open to native-born citizens of Cali- 
fornia, between ages of 20 & 30. Applicants must submit 
‘two examples of work, give three references. Committee 
-on award. Applications due Feb. 15. Apply James D. 
Phelan Awards, 507 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

‘CHOOL OF THE PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 
JF ART 

cholarships for one year’s free tuition at the School of 
‘Fine & Applied Art of the Portland Society of Art for 
graduates of Maine High Schools during year following 
graduation. Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Jury. Applications filed by July 19. Alexander Bower, 
‘Director, 97 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


ULP RE FOR WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
SHINGTON, D. C. 


of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Fed- 
1 Works Agency. Anonymous competition for deco- 
ions for War Department Building. Open to all 
erican artists. Jury: William Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Milles, Gilbert S. Underwvud, William D. Foster. 
000 to be paid for each group; $15,000 for relief. 
dels submitted by May 1. Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
. D Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 


E ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


ne Open to unmarried male 
| S. citizens, not over 30. $1,000 prizes given in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, musical compositions, land- 
‘ape architecture. Jury. Applications filed by Mar. 1. 


ican Academy in Rome. 


OMPETITIONS 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Fellowships for Virginia 
artists. Senior Fellow: $720 a year; Junior Fellow: 
$1200; Scholar: $500 plus tuition & board at school. 
Applicants must be born or resident in Virginia; en- 
gaged in study or practice of Fine Arts. Awards are 
based on merit plus need by Committee. Applications 
filed by Sept. 1. Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN 


Fellowships in the Division of General Studies in the Grad- 
uate School. Senior Fellowships of $1200 for men and 
women well established in responsible positions in sey- 
eral fields including museums; Junior Fellowships of 
$750 for men & women just out of college for graduate 
study before entering such work. Winners are entitled 
to take any course listed in Graduate School catalog 
which they are competent to take with profit. Applica- 
tions filed by March 1. Miss Margaret Stahl, Registrar of 
the Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, OHIO 


George W. Stevens Scholarship. For advanced study in 
art technique or art history, beyond such opportunities 
offered at Toledo Museum. School and courses to be 
chosen according to special field of work. Applicants 
must be graduates of advanced courses at Toledo Museum 
and are selected by the Director. Blake-More Godwin, 
Director, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION, OYSTER 

BAY 5 Lis lagewls Xs 

Fellowships. Opportunity for six weeks work at Foundation 
without expense. Three six week periods annually, com- 
mencing May 15. Ten students during each period. 
Candidates must be graduate students recommended by 
their school faculty, or submit work and letters as to 


Roscoe Guernsey, Exec. Sec., American Academy in 


Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA 

The Atlantic Monthly in association with The American 
Institute of Architects. An essay between 2000-5000 words 
on the Fine Arts in America. Jury. Ist prize $1,000; 
2nd prize $500. Manuscripts submitted by April 1. The 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


JUKE BOX DESIGN COMPETITION 

Institute of Modern Art. Competition for well designed 
Juke Box. James S. Plaut, Director, Institute of Modern 
Art, 210 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR ARTIST- 


DESIGNERS mi 
Positions open in general art work, illustrating, designing 


character from three well known sponsors. Applications 
filed by Mar. 15. Hobart Nichols, Bronxville, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY 

Graduate Scholarships, posts as research & teaching as- 
sistants. For graduates with A.B. or equivalent degree 
to continue their education as artists or art historians. 
Recipients take regular schedule of graduate work. Ap- 
pointments by Committee of Graduate College. Scholar- 
ships pay tuition; research & teaching assistants $450 to 
$600 & tuition. Applications filed by Mar. 1. Lester D. 
Longman, Head of Department of Art, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON 
Five graduate fellowships. 
for those taking M.A. 


ROUGE 

Two years of advanced study 
in fine arts. Applicants must 
have A.B. degree, technical experience & creative 
achievement in some field of art. Studies entail ad- 
vanced work in fresco & easel painting, design, sculpture 
and art education. Appointments by Fine Arts Faculty. 
Stipend $50 per month for 9 months. Applications filed 
by Mar. 15. Duncan Ferguson, Dept. of Fine Arts, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, NEW JERSEY 

Scholarships for study in the Montclair Art Museum 
School. -No stipend. Applicants must be deserving & 
show talent & must reside in the vicinity of the Museum. 
Selections made by the Director & Educational Com- 
mittee of the Museum. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Direc- 
tor, Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 

Annual awards. To provide in full or part three to six 
awards for needy students for study in School of the 
Museum, Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Competitive problems offered during first week of May. 
Jury is school faculty. Applications filed by April 23. 
Russell T. Smith, 230 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


& other forms of commercial art, in both defense and 
non-defense Government agencies. Salaries from $1,620 
to $2,600 annually, less 314% retirement deduction. 
Duties will include lettering, black & white line drawings, 
drawings for use of Ben Day & half-tone screens, posters, 
covers for circulars, pictorial maps & charts, retouching 
photographic negatives, wash & air-brush drawings, prepa- 
ration of work for reproduction by photo-engraving & 
photo lithographic processes. Applicants will not be 
given written test but will be rated on education & ex- 
perience. Applications must be on file with the Com- 
mission’s Washington office not later than Feb, 20; from 
Colorado & States westward, Feb. 24. Further informa- 
tion & application forms.may be obtained from Secretary, 
U. S. Civil Service Examiners, at any first or second class 
post office, or from U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thirty-Second Annual Convention 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Washington, D. C., March 18 and 19 


x. 
Following the formal dedication of 


THE: NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


on Monday Evening, March 17,1941 


Because of the Defense Program Washington is already crowded. The 
opening of the Gallery and the Federation Convention will further tax 
the city’s hotels. We urge you to come but we also urge you to let us 
know immediately that you are coming. Chapters and Members of the 


Federation will soon receive further information about plans and program 


| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C.__ |] 
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